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FATHER ARNDT. 


Some particulars of the life and doings of one so famous as Ernst 
Moritz Arndt, the author of the well-known German Fatherland song, 
and the man who may best be regarded as the representative of that 
yearning spirit of German unity now so wide-spread, cannot, we 
think, fail in interest.1 Born at the close of 1769, at Schoritz, in the 
island of Riigen, the son of a farmer and land-agent, he speaks of 
himself as sprung from aboriginal peasant-stock, and, serfdom still 
prevailing in his birthplace till after the beginning of the present 
century, when he himself contributed to its abolition, compares him- 
self also with Horace, as being the son of a freedman. The scene of 
his childhood is Riigen, the “loveable island” whose shores and 
hills and forests meet continual mention in his songs. And a rare 
vigorous life he led there with his brothers and playmates. Out of 
doors his father, busy, strict, and watchful, hardened and disciplined 
the lads whom a gentle and pious mother trained and instructed 
within. Ever a lover of simple nature, we need not wonder that so 
many of his verses should describe his childish occupations among 
the flowers and birds, the trees and the cattle ; as, for instance, when 
he says— 
‘Still the angels of heaven were with me, 
Watching my father’s herds beside the thundering sea.” 


We may best understand how completely reality and imagination 
combined to make one life for him at this time, by perusing his 
“Stories and Recollections of Childhood.” The fullest charm of 


‘" (1) In placing such particulars before the reader, although able, in many points, to 
speak of the dead old patriot from personal knowledge and recollections, we are mainly 
indebted to an admirable article on Arndt which appeared in the fifth volume of the 
Preussischer Jahrbiicher for 1860 (the year of his death), and was largely reprinted and 
circulated at the time. 
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childhood pervades these sketches, written in his later life. Its 
peculiar commixture of gravity and humour makes the book delight- 
ful reading for young as well as old; and for this reason, that the 
simplicity and sweetness of the child always remained in the character 
of the man ; or we may even better say, because the character of the 
man was in him as a child. It was his simple, pious bringing up 
which enabled him as a young man to persevere in a self-imposed 
course of mental and physical discipline to which, in turn, were no 
doubt mainly due the vigour of mind which enabled him to stamp 
his influence on three generations of his countrymen, and the vigour 
of body which sustained and bore that vigorous mind through more 
than ninety yearsof time. He gives in his “Recollections” a touch- 
ing account of how, under temptation, the dread of degenerating into 
a base, contemptible weakling, made him run away from school at 
eighteen, and how, in a sort of prevision, he persevered for many 
years in the strictness of life which he felt might qualify him for 
being useful in those struggles of his country which his thought- 
ful mind foresaw must come. Having finished his university 
studies, with the intention of becoming a clergyman, having even 
been licensed to preach, and having exercised the permission with 
considerable success, he yet, from some conscientious doubts as to 
his own fitness for the office, abandoned his intention of seeking 
orders. Public life, in some sort, was his vocation; he felt it to be 
so. His private life had been a proper and instinctive preparation 
for it. It has been said that the times he lived in made him the 
man he was ; but the fact is, that noman ever more completely made 
himself what he was than Arndt. And he did it by the moral dis- 
cipline to which he so early subjected himself, by learning in his 
own person the practical lesson that to reach excellence requires 
effort—nil magnum sine labore ; in fact, it was not Arndt who needed 
the times, but the times which needed him. 

Free to follow the natural bent of his inclinations, we find him 
starting forth on his travels through the world. He was one of the 
most “liveable” of men; fresh, genial, candid, and hearty, one who 
journeyed, not to collect manuscripts or to decipher parchments, but 
to study for himself the nature of men and of nations. In the many 
volumes of his travels, published between the years 1798 and 1803, 
his cheery, genial spirit is as evident as the comprehensive interest 
he took in matters unpolitical as well as in the actual politics of the 
time, in the history which was being made from day today. After 
nearly two years of journeying (for the most part on foot), he 
married a college love, and settled in a professorship of history at 
the University of Greifswald, in the year 1800. His wife died, how- 

ever, the following year, leaving him with an infant son. It seemed 
almost as if his destiny required him, in all the stormy days which 
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were about to pass over Europe, to be free from domestic complica- 
tions, in order better to act the part which afterwards fell to his 
share. We find many traces of sorrow and anguish in his poems 
from this time onwards ; but even this bitter trial was not able to 
shatter the inward confidence and abiding faith which he had gained. 
From that time forth he was, both in courage and in piety, raised 
far out of the reach of all the buffets and troubles of destiny, above 
all enduring doubt or despondency. 

In or about 1802 or 1803, he wrote his first political work on the 
wrongs of the serfs in his Swedish home (Riigen, and that part of 
Pomerania in which he lived, were Swedish till 1815), which for a 
time was thought to have brought him into some peril, but in the 
end helped to do away with the system of serfdom altogether, with 
its concomitant evils. 

About the same time we find in his Travels through parts of 
Germany, Italy, and France, his first judgment of the French Revo- 
lution of 1789; not an unfavourable one, though he had afterwards 
bitter cause to modify his views. He shows in this work the liveliest 
interest in what may be called the humanitarian aspect of the Revo- 
lution, and especially in the benefits conferred upon the peasant class 
of France by its newly enjoyed freedom. Without failing to notice 
the immorality and the ambition of the French, he celebrates their 
amiability with the warmest praise; he gives them full credit for 
disseminating throughout the universe the “holy law of humanity,” 
and in honest admiration pays homage to the “mighty genius of 
Napoleon.” 

Arndt’s nature and education alike made him able to appreciate 
this humanitarian merit of the French revolution. His notion of the 
dignity and force of true manhood was of the soundest; with greater 
truth and energy, in a more uncompromising manner than any 
other, he could undertake to combat the heartless assumption of the 
time, which would have reduced to a mere nothing all that was 
vigorous, healthy, and natural. And this he did by an outspoken 
condemnation of the whole over-intellectual tendency of the time, 
and by insisting on the maxim that knowledge without power is a vain 
thing. In fact, such was the subject of most of his writings up to the 
year 1805; it formed also the basis of most of his other works up to 
the turning-point of his destiny in the year 1811; and remained, 
though possibly not so prominently as before, the key to his modes 
of thought and action up to the period of his death. 

Already a clearer comprehension of the tendencies of the Revolu- 
tion induced Arndt to make the French people and their doings 
form the background of the picture, which, in his work, “‘ Germanien 
und Europa,” he drew of the mistaken culture of the time. After 
a short period of uncertainty, his opinion of the French nation 
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returned very much to the point to which his earlier education had 
brought him. Admiration of the heroic figures of Gustav Adolf and 
Frederic the Great had hindered his being too much dazzled by the 
brightness of republican experiments. His realistic turn of mind, 
what he himself styles his “ Philistine nature,” had protected him 
betimes from that extravagant enthusiasm into which the first acts 
of the Revolution beguiled so many great men of the German race, 
It was no more than natural that the aversion he felt from “the 
diluted intellectuality” of the period should gradually become a 
politico-national aversion to France and Napoleon. Arndt himself 
has graphically set forth the history of this self-development; de- 
scribing the process whereby he became a political person at all, not 
to say the first herald and standard-bearer of German unity and 
freedom ; how, albeit first a Swede rather than a German at heart, the 
behaviour of the French in the south-west of Germany had filled 
him with vexation and impatience; how the disgraceful treaty of 
Luneville had disgusted him, and how the Austrian disasters in 
1805, and the Prussian in 1806, had changed his impatience and 
vexation into anger and rage. ‘“ When,” he wrote, “after vain 
struggles, Austria and Prussia both were fallen ; then first my soul 
began to love them and Germany with real love, and to hate the 
French with a true and righteous rage. Just when Germany had 
perished by its disunion, my heart embraced the full notion of its 
oneness and its unity.” 

The first part of his ‘Geist der Zeit ”’ reflects the feelings of the 
year 1805. Its very title, “Spirit of the Time,” indicates that the 
writer viewed events not as mere historical and political facts, but as 
signs and products of the age itself. The object of the work is not 
either to chronicle or criticise events themselves, but to make their 
importance understood, and to explain their occurrence as arising 
from causes deep-rooted in the very nature of the times. The Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament took much the same view of their political 
and national duty ; and even so, Arndt was a preacher, not so much 
of politics, as of the religion of politics; not as a statesman, but as 
an inspired orator he speaks, emphasizing most vigorously the 
spiritual and moral causes of the ruin so widely spread, laying the 
axe to the very root of the rotten tree. He begins with himself,— 
« All,” he says, “has resolved itself into mere incorporeal form, into 
unembodied spirit; how can any individual resist this tendency ? 
And yet,” he goes on, “perhaps even for this very reason, there 
remains but one deliverance. Only through that wherein we have 
been weak can we hope to become strong; the fire that consumes us 
must be made to enlighten us ; we must be led back from the height 

of extravagant intellectuality we have attained, to the common sense 
and common feelings of which we have lost sight.” 
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It is in this sense that he sketches in bold outlines the spirit per- 
vading both the writings and the actions of his contemporaries ; he 
compares the manhood of the present with that of the past, and 
passes in review the nations of ancient and of modern Europe, as 
history had displayed to him the one, and personal observation the 
other. Written under the immediate influence of the news from Ulm 
and Austerlitz, the book speaks the passionate, glowing feelings such 
disasters inspired, appealing earnestly to every individual to rouse 
from the fatal apathy to which the spirit of the time had brought 
them, to feel, to hope, and to labour for their prostrate fatherland. 

Still the chariot of destruction was unstayed, nor was it long 
before it crossed the path of Arndt himself. It could not well be 
otherwise ; one who, so boldly as he, had shown the folly of much of 
the so-called professorial wisdonr, could not long be endured in the 
professor’s chair himself. In the following year we find him, not 
dismissed, but occupied in the Swedish Government office in Stralsund, 
instead of lecturing at Greifswald. While here he was dangerously 
wounded in a duel by a Swedish officer, whom he had challenged for 
an insult to the German name; a sort of forecast of the troubles into 
which the zeal of his patriotic ‘heart was to bring him. And soon the 
tide of war spread even to the Baltic shores, and the man who, with 
greater daring than any other, had thrown down the gauntlet before the 
foreign tyrant,—the man who, by his glowing words, had endeavoured, 
and not all in vain, to rouse the German heart against Napoleon, 
found himself compelled to fly the country as an outlaw. In Stock- 
holm he obtained both shelter and occupation. While employed on 
Swedish affairs in the government office at Stockholm his heart was 
busy too with German ones. As day by day events grew more and 
more serious, he accompanied them by his prophetic utterances. In 
the autumn of 1806, in January and July of 1807, in the fall of 
1808, he produced the various writings of which the second part of 
his “ Spirit of the Time” consists ; a work which he himself describes 
as “ ein wanderndes Bild der Zeit.” In this again he preaches upon 
his former text. His argument tends to show that the outward 
conditions of the world can only be altered by the inward force 
of feeling and thought, and that the powerful arm of religion is 
needed to meet the dread necessities of the times. To mere meta- 
physical idealism he opposes that living idealism which recognises in 
history the will of God, and interprets that will by the dictates of the 
human conscience. Fichte himself never enforced this point with 
greater force and beauty. The miseries of the times he pourtrays 
with merciless minuteness, insisting that to restore healthy action to 
the diseased body, the disease itself must be deeply and thoroughly 
investigated. Not content, moreover, with merely stirring the con- 
sciences of his compatriots, Arndt passed from the mere theory of 
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renovation to show its practicability ; and by now he had learned to 
take a closer measure of the character of Napoleon. His hope of the 
dawning of a day of reckoning was based principally on these two 
considerations, the utter badness of the man himself, and the intrinsic 
meanness of his greatness. ‘ For how,” he asks, “ could it be pos- 
sible for a tyrant, with soul so narrow, faithless, sanguinary, and 
grasping, to have accomplished such a work of desolation, except 
through the greatness of our weakness and our errors?” Among 
others of these errors, he points out those of the German political 
constitution, or rather want of constitution, that impolitic justice of 
the nation which, afraid to abolish even that which was obsolete, had 
to see it done by others in its stead. And this in turn he attributes 
to the worthlessness of the nation’s rulers and leaders, which he does 
not shrink from characterising: Firstly, the langour, the un-German 
feeling, the venality, the straw-splitting unconscientious sophistry of 
public writers; and, secondly, the unprinceliness of princes, the 
rivalries and short-sighted policy of Prussia and Austria. Again 
and again he renews his rallying cry, repeats his enthusiastic utter- 
ance of the hopes he felt of victory and national renovation ; and 
ends by indicating in what that renovation must consist. Not in any 
restoration of the cumbrous old system of the Fatherland, with all 
its useless forms and complications ; not in mere trifling repairs and 
temporary patchings-up, but in the establishment of a close and 
comprehensive band of union! Austria and Prussia alone, he insisted, 
should bear rule in future,—the other German princes might learn to 
obey them for their Fatherland, at least as easily as they had learnt 
to obey Napoleon against their Fatherland. 

Such, in the main, was the tendency and line of thought of this 
book, which Stein declared to be written with “ appalling truth.” 
Its effect was enormous; so much so as to make it a sort of text-book 
for all who shared the author’s opinions. The dissemination of this 
book was one of the means adopted by “ the great agitator’ Stein to 
rouse the spirit of the Germans in 1812, for the war of liberation. 
One of the suggestions contained in his celebrated memorandum 
(addressed, on the 18th of July in that year, to the Emperor Alex- 
ander), on the development of the resources of Germany, was to 
distribute widely a new edition of this second part of the “ Spirit: of 
the Time”; another was that its author himself should be invited 
to St. Petersburgh, there to employ his pen in furthering the good 
cause. 

Meanwhile affairs had taken a turn in Sweden, which made Arndt’s 
position there so far from secure, as to induce him to leave Stock- 
holm, and at all risks to return to his home; conscious enough of 
the crisis which was approaching, aware of the fact that his life was 
scarcely safe in any corner of Europe where the power of Napoleon 
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extended, he felt it essential to settle his affairs, and to make prepa- 
rations for a still farther flight. His attention was turned to Russia, 
then almost the only refuge in Europe for men desirous of promoting 
the downfall of Bonaparte. And strangely enough he made his 
arrangements and a great part of his journey to Russia, in entire 
unconsciousness that, at the very capital to which he was journeying, 
the great Von Stein was impatiently waiting his arrival, having 
many weeks previously sent inquiries in every direction, inviting 
Arndt’s assistance in the great work he had in hand. 

History can hardly show a finer picture than the co-operation of 
these two men, in the task of raising up and inspiriting the nations 
against the foreign conqueror; nor does Arndt’s history contain any 
chapter more striking than that which is formed by his book," written 
with all the vigour of youth towards the close of his long life, and 
narrating the history of his connection with the famous minister. The 
men were admirably suited to each other. In force and heartiness 
of patriotism, in warmth both of hatred and of love, in elevation and 
purity of spirit, in morality of life and genuine piety, the plebeian 
Arndt and the patrician Stein stood absolutely on a level. Those 
two men performed in company a considerable portion of life’s 
journey, and in such a manner as to make us look upon them as the 
two purest representatives of the patriotic spirit of a great period, 
as well as of the national idea to which this great period gave birth. 
Where we bow with admiring respect before Stein, we approach 
Arndt in familiar affection. We look up to the man of mighty 
action ; but we fraternise at a glance with him of powerful and con- 
vincing speech, now daring and now gentle. Though Stein has 
often been styled the Luther of his time, it is the complex of Stein 
and Arndt which alone can represent the great reformer: Luther 
would have acted as Stein did; he would have lived and loved, have 
sung and spoken, as Arndt. 

For Arndt’s songs and other writings bear exactly the same 
impress of popular simplicity as those of Luther; the same straight- 
forward, unaffected directness distinguishes them; the same burning 
appeal do they make to the hearts and feelings of the many, the 
same marvellous power do they display of welding together the 
spirits of men. His writings, both in verse and prose, form of them- 
selves a sort of history of the great liberation period ; it may be 
permitted us for choice to refer a little more directly to his poetical 
productions. Many a page of his writing has already disappeared 
beneath the wave of time, as many another will have to disappear ; 
but—and this is the special privilege of poetry—the rude sweet 
songs he sang which helped his brethren to combat and to conquer, 
will still sound on from lip to lip and live from age to age. 


(1) “Meine Wanderungen und Wandelungen mit dem Reichsfreiherrn von Stein.” 
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The earliest of his poetical productions which has come down to 
us is a song on the Hermannsschlacht. It shows at once under 
what literary influences he had grown up; that in the very period 
of the resuscitation of German poetry, he had learned to take delight 
even in the first fruit of Goethe, Klopstock, Birger, Voss, and Stol- 
berg. Most of his earlier poems are simply innocent and insignifi- 
cant, the best being social and convivial songs, and verses of occasion. 
It was from the Greeks he learned how perfect an interpreter poetry 
can be of patriotic feeling. He accompanied the prose of the second 
part of his “Spirit of the Time” with translations of Kallinus and 
Tyrteus, and subjoined to them some war songs of his own. By the 
year 1810 his rage at the humiliation of his country gave him a 
still greater command over the forms of poetry. He ceases to write 
verses as a mere pastime; living now but a single life, for a single 
purpose, he no longer looks on poetry and politics as separate things ; 
he recognises their unity in strains of fervent prayer, in calls to 
combat, even in cries for vengeance. All mythological trifling dis- 
appears from his verses once for all; he sends a new breath of hope 
and courage through the world. What had been the mere rhapsody 
of the poet became a living fact; Germany had found its new Her- 
mann; there were battles once more to sing of, and heroes who had 
won them. ‘“ What is the German Fatherland?” is a question to 
which his soaring confidence suggested the noble answer, 


‘** Das ganze Deutschland soll es sein.” 


Inspired by the valorous deeds of his countrymen, aye, as it were, 
out of the thought of their own hearts, he sings to them the brave, 
bright, hearty songs which thrill their very souls. We venture to 
offer a few specimens, purposely selected from the less commonly quoted 
of his songs, to illustrate the homely force and vigour of his muse, 
and to explain the effect they naturally produced on the multitudes 
of his fellow-men whose hearts they stirred. Here is one from the 
year 1812, describing the noble but disastrous enterprise of Schill, 
and his death at Stralsund. It is written simply as a broadside 
ballad, but none the less, such is the power of the song, has engraved 
the name of the popular hero far deeper on the pedestal of fame than 
the most detailed and comprehensive history could do. The ballad 
tells its own story, and needs no commentary :— 


THE Sone or ScHILL. 


There rode from Berlin a bold captain with speed, 
Six hundred brave troopers they followed his lead! 
Six hundred brave troopers, whose courage was good, 
They all were athirst for their enemy’s blood. 


And out with the troopers and chargers to strife, 
Marched a thousand brave marksmen, regardless of life ; 
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Ye marksmen, God bless every bullet ye load ! 
May each shot send an enemy under the sod. 


Brave Schill is the leader who speeds to the fight 
With the tyrannous Frenchman to measure his might ; 
No king and no kaiser commissions his band, 

He battles for freedom and dear Fatherland. 


At Dudeldorf stain they both deeply and red 

The Magdeburg soil with the French blood they shed ; 
Two thousand they cleave with their weapons so bright, 
And make all the rest seek for safety in flight. 


They dash at Stralsund, for their courage is high, 

It were well for you, French, if ye knew how to fly ; 
It were well for you feathers and pinions to find, 
When brave Schill is coming, who rides like the wind. 


Like a tempest right into the city he rides, 

Which Wallenstein once had beset on all sides, 

Where once the Twelfth Charles had yielded to sleep, 
When its towers were still tall and its fosses still deep. 


Woe to you now, Frenchmen! your life-day is o’er, 
The swords of the troopers are dripping with gore ; 
The patriot blood in each fierce bosom glows, 

And they feel it a virtue to slaughter their foes. 


O valorous Schill, thou suspectest not yet 

What a villainous snare for thy feet has been set ; 
How they gather by land, how they gather by sea, 
And, snake-like, the Danes are encompassing thee! 


O valorous Schill! valiant only in vain, 

Why cleave not thy way through the foemen again ? 
Why remain within walls with thy troopers so brave ? 
Alas! but to find in sad Stralsund a grave. 


O Stralsund, sorrowful Stralsund ! 

In thee the brave Schill found his fatal wound; 

A ball through his heart laid the bold chieftain low, 
And the cravens insulted the corse of their foe. 


For an insolent Frenchman audaciously spake, 

** Like a dog to his burial this leader we’ll take ; 
Like a thief who has hung upon gallows or wheel, 
And whose corse to the ravens has furnished a meal.” 


With no dirge and no mourning they bore him away, 
With no drummers to beat, with no fifers to play ; 
With no musketry volley, or cannon’s loud boom, 
Wherewith men should honour a brave soldier’s tomb. 


They hacked off his head from his shoulders; they gave 
To his mangled remains an unsanctified grave ; 

There he lies till the judgment day, taking his rest ; 
May God wake him up to the joy of the blest. 
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We need apologise to none of our readers who either know or can 
refer to the original for the ruggedness of this translation; it is a 
simple soldier’s song, which much refinement would be apt to spoil, 
and may stand as a specimen of subject ; here is another, “ the Song 
of Gneisenau,” which we offer as a specimen of spirited form :— 
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There sleeping the bravest of warriors lies, 
And though over his bones no proud monument rise, 
Above him there needeth no epitaph stand, 

His fame never dies in the dear Fatherland. 


‘*At Kolberg on the meadow-green, 

Juchheididei! Juchheididei ! 

But little care for life is seen, 
Juchhei! Juchhei! Juchhei! 

From cannon’s mouth the thunders go, 

While musketeers blue beans do sow ; 
No stalk or stem grows out from them 

At Kolberg on the green. 


** At Kolberg is a merry ball, 
Juchheididei! Juchheididei ! 
Round moat and rampart, trench and wall, 
Juchhei! Juchhei! Juchhei! 
So hot the dance, so fierce the strain, 
None fall who ever rise again ; 
Their dance is o’er for evermore, 
At Kolberg on the green. 


‘*O name the bride who gives the ball, 

Juchheididei! Juchheididei ! 

At which so many dancers fall, 
Juchhei! Juchhei! Juchhei! 

Her name is Kolberg town so fair, 

She wakes the music, tunes the air, 
That makes so fleet the dancer’s feet, 

At Kolberg on the green. 


‘** And name to me the bridegroom proud, 

Juchheididei! Juchheididei! 

A hero good, of German blood, 
Juchhei! Juchhei! Juchhei! 

A chief of sturdy faith is he, 

With whom his comrades love to be, 
His name, I trow, is Gneisenau, 

At Kolberg on the green. 


‘* At Kolberg on the meadow-green, 

Juchheididei! Juchheididei ! 

Bold Gneisenau is dancing seen, 
Juchhei! Juchhei! Juchhei! 

So furiously he leads the dance, 

So keenly that the men of France 
But lose their breath at last in death, 

At Kolberg on the green. 


‘*°*Twas thus at Kolberg on the green, 
Juchheididei! Juchheididei ! 
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But little care for life was seen, 
Juchhei ! Juchhei! Juchhei! 
And of the French full many a one 
They buried when the dance was done, 
For whom tov keen the pace had been, 
At Kolberg on the green !” 


If we can imagine these songs written and distributed, as they 
were, at the very time when the thoughts of men were fixed on the 
actual events they celebrate ; if we could imagine them sung on the 
march, in the barrack, by the watch-fire, in the days when indeed 
there was a cause for all that was German to strive against all that 
wag French, and every man who bared his sword for Fatherland 
could feel that he was fighting for his country and his God, we may 
be able in some degree to understand the measure of acceptance 
which this great war-poet’s songs met with at the hands of the 
people, and the great share he had in kindling the patriotic spirit 
which set the nation free. Such were the songs he wrote for soldiers, 
when all were soldiers, to animate them before their foes. But he 
had higher views; he felt it well to solemnise the battle-duty they 
had undertaken as a holy sacred thing; for this purpose he wrote 
his wonderful “Catechism for German Warriors,” accompanying it 
with a number of stirring hymns and poems. They are at once 
more manly than the eloquent outpourings of Kérner, more martial 
than the chivalrous lays of Schenkendorf. In their rhythmic swing 
we seem to hear the trampling quickstep and the rolling drum, while 
in their sense we recognise the joy of battle and the patriot rage, 
contempt of death, and trust in God, who only gives the hope of 
victory. 

After the great decisive battle which delivered Germany from the 
ban of foreign servitude, we find Arndt, in his next literary pro- 
duction, occupied in commenting upon the past, and preparing men’s 
minds for the future. His first jubilant words were addressed to 
“the Prussian people and army.” We have already noted the 
course of his political development; how his Swedish heart became 
German, and thenceforth was filled exclusively with love and zeal 
for Germany. His address of thanks to the people and army of 
Prussia denotes another phase in the history of his convictions. 
Ten years before, eight years before, he had been harsh and one- 
sided in his estimate of Prussia; he had openly expressed his dislike 
of the despotic northern state, and charged the monarchy of the 
Great Frederic with the crime of having severed the last bond of 
union between the north and south of Germany. But now all this 
was changed. It had become manifest to the world what vital 
power could underlie the icy stiffness of the northern nature, and 
what perils, even in a political sense, could lurk in the cheery 
geniality of the south. Prussia had shown what it was to be a real 
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power, and it was essentially the Prussian state which had brought 
about in practice that regeneration of which Arndt had been so 
indefatigable a preacher. Here again, Arndt had not changed his 
views ; but Prussia had changed her position. The Prussia of 1813 
was very different from that of 1805, and it was the alteration of 
its spirit, proved by the splendour of its achievements, which Arndt 
rejoiced to see and to celebrate. He looked with reason on the 
Prussians as the “ founders of German greatness,” as the “ glorious 
pioneers of freedom and honour.” In Prussia he recognised the 
cornerstone of Germany, and became a Prussian, as he says himself, 
“in fullest confidence and love.” . 
But, as we have hinted, it was not merely in congratulations for 
the past, but in teachings for the future that the active-minded 
patriot continued busy. It was immediately after the crossing of the 
Rhine by the Allies that his pamphlet, “The Rhine, a German river, 
not a German frontier,’ was distributed from head-quarters. Let 
those who live and watch events to-day, so startling to men who 
have never troubled their heads about foreign politics, see to whose 
writings and to whose inspiration the marvellous movements, the 
sublime though appalling unity of a purpose new perhaps to many 
of us, but stereotyped in German hearts for generations, must be 
considered due. This work of Arndt is, so to speak, the political 
version of his poetical Fatherland song; it is his deliberate argu- 
ment, drawn from history, law and policy, that with the possession 
of the Rhine France must always preponderate over the rest of 
Europe. The essentiality to a true balance of power of having the 
Rhine entirely German is what he urged with a fierce persistence, 
and the energetic cry of warning, “ Now or never!” The time 
passed then away, or Europe might have been saved from many a 
misery, and the hearts of thinking men been spared the anguish 
we must feel to-day, as hour by hour two noble nations are striking 
blows which make the world shudder, and shedding blood which 
might turn oceans red. And if in those far days he found no 
sympathy sufficient to enforce the views he held, if he were thought 
by some to sing too persistently the same song, requiring the restora- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine to keep the Rhine from France, must 
we not admit, in the light of modern events and feelings, that Arndt’s 
views were far-sighted, his political instinct accurate, and his counsels 
prophetic ? 


It was not to be supposed, considering the services he had 
rendered, that when, after the final downfall of Napoleon the land 
had rest, one so eminent as Arndt should have been overlooked. In 
1817, he was appointed Professor of History in the University of 
Bonn, where he married, built himself a house, and resided for the 
remainder of his life. He was now close on fifty years of age, and 
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none could begrudge him that hardly-earned repose which such a 
position of ease and honour might be thought likely to secure. But 
even, so to speak, as he laid him down, he felt the thorn in his couch 
which was destined to disturb his rest for many a weary year. 
Already, in the autumn of 1815, he had marked changes in the sky, 
currents in the atmosphere of German politics. Although the old 
spirit burned in his own heart with unquenchable ardour, those 
who held the helm of the delivered nation were ready to neglect and 
even to distrust such men as Arndt. Forgetting, with unexampled 
swiftness, all the miseries the land had suffered, and the men who had 
delivered it, they swayed round gradually to the old arts and subter- 
fuges of government; they seemed to consider that the nation itself 
had done sufficient, that the time was come for it to abdicate the 
functions it had exercised, and to make room again for those whose 
misrule had brought it down to infamy and shame. How in the 
presence of this discouragement to all truly patriotic hope, could the 
heart fail to burn within the prophet of 1805 and 1808, the pro- 
claimer of the rising, the awakener of the spirit of 1813 and 1814? 
How was it possible for him to hold his peace, when, in public and 
in private, suspicion and calumny, stupidity and badness, made their 
voices heard. And so it was that in 1818 he published a fourth part 
of the “Spirit of the Time.” The first chapter, entitled ‘“‘ Behind us 
and before,” sounds the key-note of the whole; from beginning to 
end the work is a declaration of war against the already powerful 
political reaction. The man who could write “ We have lived again 
to possess a Fatherland; German honour and German freedom have 
again become a living reality; and in wrath and hatred, or in love 
and joy, millions of German hearts have learned to beat in unison,” 
might feel himself with certainty the organ of the million. He was 
not merely uttering a sentiment, but stating a patent, incontrovertible 
fact. He never aimed at writing anything specially unusual or 
specially brilliant ; but he could boast of setting forth always, and in 
all circumstances, the plain simple truth ; and in none of his writings 
is the habit more pronounced than in the book we are considering. 
The sudden change of political atmosphere was one likely to put most 
spirits to the proof; and this work showed that Arndt at least could 
bear the test, whoever else might fail. 

He wrote it as a matter of patriotic duty. He tells us in the 
preface that he had spoken out his views as unreservedly as if no 
such being as a censor of the press existed. But he knew well of 
their existence, for Kamptz and Company were already busy on their 
unhallowed work. Arndt’s plain speaking brought down upon him 
the whole pack of literary spies and informers. On the 30th of 
January, 1819, he received a Government censure and warning on 
account of his book, accompanied by a threat of removal from his 
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office. The assassination of Kotzebue in the following March, gave 
the signal for the raid upon universities, professors, and students. 
In July, Arndt’s papers were seized; in November, his suspension 
from his functions was decreed, followed by an irregular investigation, 
which dragged its slow length along for nearly three years. Unable 
to prove anything against him, his judges had not the generosity to 
acquit him ; his papers remained impounded, and his office suspended, 
for no less a time than twenty-one years. 

The records of this unexampled proceeding are now before the 
world. A generation of human life passed after their occurrence 
before Arndt was permitted to publish them; and they make his 
innocence, nay, more, his excellence, as clear as the noonday. They 
show an inconceivable contrast between the man’s merits and his 
treatment; exhibiting, at the same time, on the part of his inquisitors, 
a marvellous mixture of stupidity and malice, an absurd combination 
of the Torquemada with the tipstaff; above all, they set before us 
the otherwise incredible change of the times; the sad slackening of 
all the so lately high-strung public spirit, producing reaction of 
thought even in the better judging, weakness and yielding even in 
the best. Hardenberg’s regard and friendship for Arndt was power- 
less to aid him; the minister had, as ministers often must, to hide 
his shame at the unworthy part he had to take by censuring the tone 
of Arndt’s communications, and the only consolation Von Stein him- 
self could give to his old colleague was to point him to an appropriate 
verse in David’s Psalms! 

His own behaviour was incomparable. In his appeal to the 
Chancellor, relative to the confiscation of his papers, he writes :— 
“They may take away my place, but never my position.” He 
entreats nothing but to be tried according to right and justice; and, 
in the prospect of such a trial, says, “I rejoice in it; for I know that 
it will prove me, as clearly as the day, to all wise and reasonable men, 
to be in my principles and views a man more experienced, more 
intelligent, and more moderate than most of my contemporaries; I 
may even say than most of those who guide the councils of their 
kings.” And then he breaks out in a tone of pain, wrung from him 
by the wrong he suffered :— 


‘Ts not all this a bad and troubled dream? Such dreams I used to have of 
Napoleon; but that I, I, in Prussia, should be called a promoter of associations 
perilous to the Prussian state and people; that I, a noble quarry, should be 
hunted by those invisible, intangible bloodhounds, envy, hate, and falsehood, 
till, if it were possible, the last warm heart’s blood of love for my country and 


my countrymen should dry up and stagnate—this indeed is a dream too bitter 
to my soul.” 


Throughout the long time that this heavy cloud rested upon him 
Arndt was not idle; in literary and other pursuits he found what 
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solace could be found for troubles such as his. Several of his works 
are due to this period; but he was seventy years of age before his 
“Recollections” were given to the world. If he lacked, as he did, 
some of the essential qualifications of the historian, he is a master in 
the characterisation and presentment of persons as well as of peoples. 
His descriptions of such men, for instance, as Stein, Bliicher, Scharn- 
horst, become almost embodied figures before the reader’s eyes. It 
is this power of description which gives to Arndt’s “‘ Swedish Stories ” 
the value they possess, and throws such an incomparable charm over 
his “ Recollections,” and his “‘ Wanderings and Intercourse with 
Von Stein.” 

It has been well said that the life of great men is almost always a 
tragedy. They pass over a zenith of vigorous effort and high hope 
to sinking fortune and success, and the end is lost in silence, dis- 
illusion, and resignation. It was thus that the great Von Stein 
departed, and only too much of the same tragic destiny was inter- 
mingled in the fate of his colleague. But he missed in its fulness 
this portion of the exceptionally great. His lot was not that of a 
mighty, but of a good and honest man. He had lived to witness the 
frustration of aims, to the furtherance of which he had devoted the 
best vigour of his life-time; to see good turned to bad, and right 
to wrong before his very eyes, and in his own person to receive 
“ evil for good, and hatred for his good-will ;”” but the time of his trial 
came to an end. After twenty years of wrong, after he had reached 
the threescore years and ten allotted to man, he was still to live 
another twenty years; and, as some sort of recompense for all the 
neglect and persecution he had suffered, was destined to enjoy 
throughout that time a complete rehabilitation and constantly 
accumulating proofs of the respect and gratitude of his countrymen ; 
and so, through the age of a new generation, to outlive the tragedy 
of his own life. 

King Frederic William IV., on ascending the throne in 1840, of 
his own motion reinstated the patriot in the exercise of his suspended 
functions, an act of justice which was welcomed by the university 
and town of Bonn with the liveliest demonstrations of joy. With 
the heartiest acclamations he was elected rector for the ensuing year 
by the students, his works were reprinted and published in several 
successive editions, and a new German generation learned to value 
the wisdom and the energy of the long-neglected man to whom his 
country owed so deep an obligation. 

When the revolutionary storm of 1848 caused so many thrones to 
rock, and shook down from them such a shower of promises and 
assurances that the peoples were drunken with their new freedom as 
if with new wine, Arndt showed himself to be one of the most sober, 
without at the same time failing to hope with the sanguine. His 
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first thought was, “how much more easily and gracefully all that was 
taken by storm then might have been yielded between 1815 and 
1820.” But the one hope of the time then widely held, he embraced 
anew, with all the passionate ardour of his youth, the hope of at last 
beholding a great and perfect German unity accomplished. But he 
warned his countrymen against losing sight of the great dangers 
which might turn all the brightness of their new-born hopes to 
gloom and confusion. In his “Chapters for Citizen and Peasant,” 
while, with the usual prudence of age which past experience taught 
him, giving earnest counsels of moderation, he unites the rarer 
prudence which makes him willing to add new experiences to the 
old. With all his might he warns his countrymen against the 
adoption or imitation of French ideas, against republics, great or 
small. On the good old text, “ora et labora,” he preaches down all 
socialistic soarings; he urges the duty of healing the sores of social 
life by more earnest trust in and seeking after God ; but on the other 
hand, frankly gives up his old prepossessions in favour of re- 
establishing the system of guilds, as rendered impracticable by the 
circumstances and feelings of the time. 

It was as a representative of such views that Arndt took his place 
in the famous National Assembly at Frankfort, and it was a scene 
never to be forgotten by those present when, in answer to loud calls 
upon him to speak, the old patriot of nearly eighty years of age took 
his place in the tribune, and, amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of 
the assembly, began his address by the characteristic declaration 
that “he felt himself to stand there as a sort of honest old German 
conscience.” 

We need not recapitulate the history of that assembly, futile as it 
was in results. A time came, such as always must, when men try 
to have summer before spring-time, a period of mis-government only 
matched by the willingness to be mis-governed which accompanied 
it. A time when Arndt could write, “I stand upon the verge of 
existence ; and, besides this, on the verge of an abyss and volcano 
of the time, which seems to me to have swallowed up and swept away 
for many a year to come the noblest and the highest hopes of Ger- 
many.” But though he could utter such a lamentation, the spirit of 
his brave old motto, “‘ Nunquam desperandum de patria et de cclo,” 
never deserted him. The careless generalisation which leads so many 
old men to console themselves for changes by talking of the ups 
and downs of the world, was one which brought him no comfort ; 
in his case the indifference of age only went side by side with the 
full, high, hearty hopefulness of youth. In his pious mind earthly 
and temporal things no doubt often seemed as nought to him com- 
pared with higher things, but the reflection always brought him back 
with fresh vigour, cheerfulness, and courage to do his part in the 
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present. In this spirit it was that he wrote on the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, and, under the title “ Pro Populo Germanico,” 
produced the fifth part of his “Spirit of the Time,” and it was in 
this spirit that almost to the last hour of his long long life he was 
ever ready with word and work to do his best for the fellow-men he 
loved, and the cause for which he had laboured as a holy one and 
good. It is true that age made some of his literary characteristics 
more prominent than before. Both as a narrator and an orator (for 
his literary style was oratorical), his later works show a decided 
mannerism ; but this was never an affectation. It was the mannerism 
which belonged to his nature, which represents all the more strikingly 
to those of us whose privilege it was to know him personally, not 
merely the thought, but the very accent, gesture, speech, and presence 
of the wonderful old man. There never lived a man on earth more 
simple, more genial, or more hearty. With a large heart and 
generous soul, he could, and did, in spite of many trials and sorrows, 
most thoroughly enjoy his life; with a simple, trustful faith, fortified 
by many a year’s experience, he could contemplate death without a 
fear. Whatever his political disappointments, he was yet permitted 
in his old age to see for his country some distant gleaming of the 
light of German unity which tiow seems rising high. He was spared 
to share the hopes to which the change of Prussian policy in the 
year 1859 gave rise. And not only so, but he was made to feel how 
much of the high hopes men then held, were felt to be due to the 
long devotion of his earnest faithful life. His ninetieth birthday, 
Dec. 26, 1859, was a festival for all Germany. Every honour that 
could be devised was paid to him by his compatriots from every part 
of that Fatherland whose bounds his famous song so well had set, 
and if ever a man had reasen, as far as this world is concerned, 
to say “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace,” it was 
he. Within a month after this striking celebration, he was laid in 
his last resting-place in the cemetery of Bonn, taking with him to 
his grave the assurance that the great time of union for the great 
nation of his love was coming, and that all his efforts, his sufferings, 
and his teachings, had not been in vain. 

We have endeavoured to place before our readers a picture of this 
truly great man, drawn from his life, his writings, and our personal 
knowledge. Weare but too conscious of its incompleteness. He 
was a man in the fullest and highest sense of the word, and in every 
point of view in which we can regard him, we find essential, 
thorough manliness his most striking characteristic. He was one, 
as we have seen, who from his earliest years could, as a matter of 
conscience, discipline and bring under subjection his own ardent, 
vigorous nature, and was for this reason the better fitted to preach 
such self-discipline to his fellow-men. But it is not only as a man, 
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it is as a German, we must regard him; “ Father Arndt,” the most 
German of the Germans, as he was fondly and constantly called, was 
a German, not only in his feelings and doings, but in the minutest 
traits, in the virtues, and even in the weaknesses of his character. 
He combined with the sharpsightedness and directness of the north, 
the cheery, genial nature of the south. At times, perhaps, he was a 
dreamer, but only to wake more vigorous, and fight more mightily 
the battle of life. His very religion, deep, earnest, and vital as it 
was, was essentially German in its heartiness. Time, with all the 
changes it can bring, could never eradicate an affection which he 
once had taken to his heart: and his friends, even those who aban- 
doned him, had reason to admire in him this marvellous staunch- 
ness of regard. And if individual friends had cause to do so, how 
must that Fatherland admire his patriotic staunchness, that Father- 
land which was the beginning, the centre, and the end of all his 
faithfulness and devotion? He was himself the incarnation of 
“German steadfastness,” the living aggregate of all those qualities 
which he himself ascribes to the “ pure German spirit;” and which 
he felt should pervade the German people. 

Not till all the divisions of that Fatherland be healed, not till 
Germany holds, in the very might of its unity, a position which 
shall make it unassailable by any foreign foe, and free to live and 
grow and prosper in firm peace, secure from doubts and fears and 


threatenings, will she have paid the debt she and her children for 
generations will owe to his example and influence ; and not till then 
will the only fitting monument have been raised to “ Father Arndt.” 
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Tue history of Fine Art in this country begins exactly a hundred 
and fifty years ago, when Hogarth painted his first series of designs, 
and published them by means of engraving. The history of Orna- 
mental Art is a narrative of our own day, and many of us can 
remember when such books as Mr. Henry Shaw’s and Mr. Welby 
Pugin’s were breaking comparatively unknown ground. But already 
every successive year is adding to the public stores and public know- 
ledge of the ornamental arts of the past, and our manufacturers would 
be ashamed of the professional ignorance of their fathers. Even 
antiquarian and ethnological collections, such as that of the Christy 
Museum lately opened to the public in Victoria Street, Westminster, 
are now looked upon as gaining largely in public importance by the 
light they accidentally throw on the early stages of the arts of design. 

That even coarse and vulgar kinds of decoration are of great value 
commercially there can be little doubt. Any article made in large 
quantities must be made for the consumption of uncultivated buyers, 
at least, hitherto such has been the case; and the attraction of loud 
patterns and gorgeous colours, not necessarily in good taste, the 
manufacturer has been quick enough to understand. The busy as 
well as the ignorant world is sure to 

“*Give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gold o’erdusted.” 

And it is in directing the public mind, in cultivating the selecting 
taste, and making it more difficult to please, that the work lies for 
the public teacher; not by any means in increasing the amount of 
decoration. There has indeed been of late years a multifarious com- 
petition in splendour and novelty current in art-workmanship, and it 
is this wants direction. The love of the gorgeous, from the scarlet 
and gold of the Christmas book to the last scene of the Christmas 
pantomime, or the most “astonishing triumph” of Turner’s land- 
acape art, is the appetite that afflicts us in England, and has hitherto 
overdone everything in decoration. A higher appreciation and feel- 
ing for the beautiful, and for the moral uses of taste, will simplify all 
our applications of ornament. We would not go so far as to repeat 
what has often been said, that the art which is not good had better 
not exist, because, although not good from the critic’s point of view, 
it is good from the stand-point of those who have no art about them 
at all; but we are quite sure that the omnivorous desire of enrich- 
ment and bright colour is the impulse of the half educated awaking 
to a new want. As in social life the vulgar nature is always 
FF2 
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demanding more Juae, and longs for many things the nobler finds 
only a weariness to the spirit, so in the history of art and in the 
works of the best artists, as we ascend to the highest insight we find 
fewer elements and fewer adornments; the most perfect harmonies 
are the simplest in colour and in line. In the Christy Museum of 
pre-historic objects already mentioned, we see the most elaborate 
possible decoration on clubs and bars, and find masks, particularly 
one made out of a human skull, shining with obsidian and turquoises, 
malachite and coral; and in our own earliest art, the carvings on 
runic stones and Irish illuminations, the main excellencies were 
intricacy and minute multiplicity of parts. So astonishing are these 
that it is almost impossible to copy exactly some of the pages of the 
“ Book of Kells” for example. The Greeks, who appear in the 
history of the world as the worshippers of Beauty, which they in a 
manner identified in spirit as in language with all excellent qualities, 
the good, the noble, the right, the useful, the fitting, the melodious, the 
joyful, the brave, furnishing Burke with a plentiful choice of in- 
gredients for his definition, were very chary of decorative appliances. 
The very simple Doric and Ionic capitals, a single series of few and 
plain members, were enough for the Hellenic architecture for five 
hundred years. When Socrates held his high discourse with Meno, 
or with Hippias, he was clothed in linen, white probably, or of some 
single cheerful colour, and stood on smooth white marble. He did 
not feel the want of any of the endless varieties of aspect we 
covet in every one of our appliances of life. Art then busied itself 
with the perfect forms of gods and heroes, and with little else. Let 
us compare the Panathenaic frieze, of which we now possess all that 
remains very nearly, with the Nimroud marbles, now brought into 
close neighbourhood from alien lands and distant periods of time. In 
the one, noble naked youths, on noble naked horses, without any 
distinctions of rank, nor even saddles, only golden bits, long since 
stolen by destructive hands from the immortal impatience of the well- 
curbed mouths; in the other, coarsely muscular men all hung about 
with fringed and tasselled apparel, jewels of strange form in their 
ears, bracelets on their arms, curled hair, strings of beads round cruel 
bull-necks, carved weapons in huge hands. In every other Greek 
work it was the same as in this; the aspiration of the artist was 
towards the perfect, that something which Socrates refrains from 
defining ; and, in his endeavour towards this, every lower motive was 
disregarded. Thus it is, at least in the sculpture, and was probably 
in the painting of the ancient artists; in their fictile productions, 
mostly the product of the islands and colonies, decoration is more 
profuse. Still the ornamental forms are few and slightly varied, and 


(1) There can be no question that the excess of colour in early pointed windows, 
although revived among us along with the architecture, is only barbaric splendour. 
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the vessel itself constructed on principle, each individual vase by 
various curves harmoniously related to each other, and the crnamenta- 
tion was invariably in silhouette.' Suppose we turn from these to a 
collection of Venetian glass, of which every piece repudiates, so to 
speak, every other; and all are arbitrary in shape, and without 
harmony in their component parts; bizarre things that can scarcely 
stand on end, singularly curious and interesting, but also in the last 
degree unprincipled ; we have an illustration of the difference between 
ancient and modern, classic and romantic, conditions of precious 
household appliances. 

But we live a good many centuries later than even these Venetian 
glass-makers ; who, besides their vast trade in toys and trinkets, made 
many lovely things. The progress in multiplying ornamental forms, 
begun by the Romans in their love of acanthus foliation, was immensely 
increased by the Byzantines, till all their belongings, from the leaves 
of books to the apparel of the emperor and his throne, were covered 
with devices. And this accumulation of conflicting and traditional 
elements has gone on ever since. The Saracens brought in geometric 
tracery, and pointed architecture a hundred novelties. Lastly, our 
trade with the East has been very influential in breaking to pieces 
our European traditions and introducing discordant motives. 

The art native to northern Europe is doubtless that with which we 
have most sympathy, and that is the architecture and its appliances 
that has lately got the name of Christian, to distinguish it from all 
the forms of the classic that have gradually obtained among us. 
Greek art was simple, and had an ideal; Christian art was complex 
and without authoritative canons—it changed from age to age. The 
Greeks accepted the human body as the type of the perfect, and this 
world as the best possible; but our modern theology was opposed to 
the love of corporeal beauty—supplanted it, indeed, by moral or 
spiritual qualities, that have to some extent been expressed through 
poetry rather than through the formative arts. This is not the place 
for a lengthened account of changes which belong to history; but if 
it were, the difficulties in the way of the modern ornamentist would 
be made more clear, cut adrift as he is, and without the inheritance 
of a school. There is now no style of ornament naturally descending 
to him from the immediate past ; that of Louis Quatorze was the last 
in succession from the Renaissance, and in it the cycle was finished, we 
may say. What came after was shattered to pieces by the French 
Revolution, which introduced an affected classicism, in furniture more 





(1) The origin of this word is curious, and perhaps may be new to our readers. M. 
Silhouette, was Finance Minister to Louis XV., in 1757. An economist, he made large 
reforms in the revenue, till, touching the personal outlay of the king, he was dismissed. 
This made him the most popular man in France. Everything cheap was 4 da Silhou- 
ette, and the black profiles which just then came into vogue, have preserved the name 
to the present time. It has become their fixed designation. 
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especially, breaking asunder the thread of history. Previously to the 
age of Louis XIV., the Renaissance, which in its bright early day 
had inspired such a marvel of free and beautiful art as the Old 
Testament door of the Baptistry of Florence, had lost its original 
impulse; it had parted company with constructive propriety in 
Italy ; its appearance as the Tudor style in England had died out ; 
and in France it had ceased to interest. The excitement of the time 
and the men then in the front of the world, required something new ; 
and the style now known by the name of the Grand Monarque 
appeared with characteristic propriety. All previous systems of 
ornament had originated in architecture, and been thence adapted 
and applied to other lighter matters, but this was opposed to all 
construction and symmetry. The greatest variety of forms, with the 
least meaning in them, were its excellencies. It was adapted for 
gilding, and had a charm of devious and licentious freedom added to 
vapid and burnished splendour. These qualities, and its brillianey 
and sparkle in metal and ormolu, its showiness and glitter, made it 
the favourite style in all our productions of a highly orndmented 
kind in the Great Exhibition of 1851. Mr. Redgrave, in his Report 
on Design, which was prepared as a supplement to the Reports of 
the Jurors after the close of the exhibition, says that this florid and 
gorgeous tinsel prevailed in three-fourths of the works of the Great 
Exhibition! His general introductory remarks on the excessive, 
misdirected, and ignorant efforts of our manufacturers competing for 
supremacy in that first and greatest of international shows, are exceed- 
ingly apposite. “The ornament of past ages,” he says, “is the 
tradition of the ornamentist, and tradition ever hands down to us 
things good and bad, both equally consecrated to most minds by the 
authority of time.” An excellent remark, as every one who has 
studied old works of art must have observed. Even in the ages of 
our purest religious art and finest pointed architecture, the most 
childish counterfeits gave the greatest pleasure. In the Arena Chapel 
at Padua, Giotto’s great triumph, the artist has expended endless 
labour in imitating mosaic borders and raised mouldings to separate 
his pictures, and vary the spaces below them. Nearly two centuries 
later, we see the ceiling of the Capella Sistine, which is a plain coved 
plaster ceiling, treated in the same way, but with more daring make- 
believe, immense consoles and heavy styles enclosing sunk panels 
being imitated; and this by the most patrician genius in art that 
perhaps ever existed. The writer is far from agreeing with the 
purism that calls it immoral to imitate marble on plaster, and so 
forth ; on the contrary, he thinks that it is because no one is deceived 
that there is no pleasure in such devices; but no art should try to 
do what another art can do better. We find in the accounts relating 
to the Painted Chamber at Westminster, the king’s painter is ordered 
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to cover parts of the walls “with a green curtain,” and the curtain 
was a favourite ornament. The pleasure derived from ingenious 
imitation itself is no mean one; but where the curtain itself is at 
command, it is waste of artistic labour to imitate it. "When such 
great painters as Michael Angelo and Giotto did such things, it seems 
very daring to say they are bad, and we must not be surprised at any 
decorative absurdity in our native art at the very time that Lincoln 
and York were rising into splendour. 


‘* Such traditional ornament,” the Report on Design went on to say, ‘‘ had or 
had not a local use, a consistent application to domestic, ecclesiastical, or funereal 
purposes, in fact a local symbolism, but even if it had, this is sure to be soon 
disregarded, and not only have we ornament of a degraded period, of a declining 
age, or by inferior artists, but to this must be added, that its symbolic life is 
totally extinct, and perhaps fortunately so, for when revived it is indiscrimi- 
nately used for purposes totally at variance with its first application and original 
intent. Moreover, the ornament suited for one material is misapplied to a 
material different from that for which it was designed. Thus ornament originally 
carved in stone, is used for metal or for wood ; or worse still, for carpets or for 
dresses.- That which was intended to be carved in relief, is imitated as the 
inlay of a floor, or the hanging of a wall; and senseless anomalies of all kinds 
speedily arise from undue reverence for the indiscriminate use of traditional 
ornament. That this is no forced view of things, a glance at the Exhibition will 
at once show, wherein are to be seen the sacred vessels of the Church imitated 
for secular purposes; the funeral urns of the Greek revived as drinking vessels 
for the table; the columns of temples turned into candlesticks, and sarcophagi 
into wine coolers; while the decorations of ceilings are applied to carpets, and 
the carved frieze of an Ionic temple to a muslin curtain Ornamentists 
may fairly be divided into two classes: the traditional, who superstitiously 
reverence the remains of past ages, and are wedded in practice to existing 
styles; and those who despise the past, and feel themselves at liberty to adopt 
from the abundant sources of nature, a mode and manner for themselves, with- 
out regard to the works of their predecessors. Theirs may be called the natural 
or merely imitative style, and it is seen in its worst development in some of the 
articles of form. Thus we have metal imitations of plants and flowers, with an 
attempt to make them a strict resemblance, forgetting that natural objects are 
rendered into ornament by subordinating the details to the general idea, and 
that the endeavour ought to be to seize the simplest expression of a thing rather 
than to imitate it. Let any one examine floral or foliated ornament produced 
in metal by electrotyping the natural object, whereby every venation and 
striation of the plant is reproduced, and compare it with a well-modelled treat- 
ment, where only the general features of the form are given, and all the 
minutest details purposely omitted ; and if this latter has been done with a true 
sense of the characteristics of the plant, the meanness and littleness of the one 
mode will be perfectly evident, compared with the larger manner of the other. 
But this imitative style is carried much farther: ormolu stems and leayes bear 
porcelain flowers painted to imitate nature, and candles are made to rise out of 
tulips and china-asters, while gas-jets gush forth from opal arums. In the 
same way, and doubtless supported by great authority, past and present, 
enormous wreaths of flowers, fish, game, &c., imitated d merveille, dangle round 
sideboards, beds, and picture frames. Glass is tortured out of its true quality 
to make it into the cup of a lily or an anemone; to catch those for whom good 
taste and chaste forms are. not piquant or showy enough. In fabrics where 
flatness would seem most essential, this imitative treatment is carried furthest, 
carpets are ornamented with water-lilies floating on their natural bed; or we 
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are startled by a lion on our hearth, or a leopard on our rug, while palm trees 
and landscapes are used as the ornament of muslin curtains.” 


Following this picture of the competitive absurdities of Lancashire 

and Birmingham, the Report gave some comparative estimate of the 
‘work of foreign countries, acknowledging the excellencies of French 

and German productions, particularly the metal of Vechte, Wagner, 
and Weishaupt, the china paintings of Jacobber, Schilt, Ducluzeau, 
Hamon, the carvings of Lienard, and the bronzes of Pradier, Méné, 
and Rudolphi. 

All this which was rendered suddenly visible, had been long before 
felt and known to those best able to judge, and the fear that our 
want of taste would countervail the advantages of our machinery and 
the excellence of our materials, had determined the Government, not 
too soon, but ten years before the Great Exhibition, to establish an 
educational institution resembling those abroad, especially in Paris, 
Lyons, and Berlin. In several manufacturing towns the necessity of 
Art-schools had been discussed ; and in London, when the apartments 
formerly occupied by the Royal Academy were vacated by that body, 
they were appropriated to a “School of Design,” which was begun 
towards the end of 1836. 

This beginning, however, was but small, and there seemed literally 
no response on the part of the public. The first ‘ Minutes of the 
Council of the Government School of Design,” is half a page in 
length, dated at the Board of Trade, December 19th, 1836. Mr. 
Paulett Thomson, then President of the Board, explained to seven 
gentlemen, four of them artists, Calcott, Chantrey, Cockerell, and 
Kastlake, with Alderman Copeland, Apsley Pellatt, and H. Bellenden 
Kerr, what the Government wished to carry out, but none of the 
committee thus brought together could advise at once how it was to 
be done. At next meeting we find Mr. Papworth named Director, 
and a head-master appointed at the magnificent salary of £150, with 
an assistant, and a master in modelling, who is to receive £70 a year 
for six days in the week! 

These arrangements were only made for a year, and the school 
opened on the Ist June, 1837. The opening does not seem to have 
-astonished the world, as the room was only prepared for possible 
-students some time afterwards, and the advertisement of the opening 
‘is ordered to be continued in three papers once a week till some 
result should follow. On July 7th eight applicants are ordered to 
be admitted; and at the same time we find the entry,—‘ Drawing 
the human figure shall not be taught to the students.” This is the 
first intimation, an early enough one certainly, of the difficulties in 
the way of the course of instruction, and these difficulties increased 
with every year. To avoid rearing artists was considered absolutely 
necessary, but how to do that and yet educate in art? Various men 
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were ready to prescribe and advise: Mr. Haydon among others, 
whose lectures have done much good, but who never could work in 
union with any one, insisted on the human figure being the only 
proper training. Previous to this beginning in London altogether, 
a school of a similar character in some respects, already existed in 
Edinburgh ; an ancient institution, dating from 1760, not long after 
the Ecole de Dessin was established in Paris, and indeed first taught 
by a Frenchman, M. Delacour. This Scottish School of Art, under 
the direction of a “ Board of Trustees for Manufactures,” had become 
simply a class for drawing from the antique for young artists. It 
had one of the best possible galleries of casts, but had no special 
appliances for ornamental drawing. But as it often happens, a 
movement begins at various points at once. This Board of Trustees 
had appointed William Dyce to see how it was possible to make it 
cffect its original purpose, and bear on the manufactures of the 
country, and the Committee in London, still struggling to get the 
School of Design into existence, sent Mr. Dyce abroad to examine 
the existing establishments of a similar kind, and appointed him 
Director on his return. 

This Report by Dyce, which was ordered to be printed, was in 
fact the first step towards bringing about an understanding of the 
work in hand, and the book of progressive lessons afterwards pre- 
pared by him was the first practical measure for the curriculum to 
be enforced ; the casts and a few other objects purchased by him 
abroad being also materials for the more advanced instruction. For 
years after, difficulties were always to be solved by the question— 
What do they do in Paris? and Mr. Wilson, Mr. Townsend, and 
others, made Reports of a somewhat imitative kind; but now we 
have changed all that. Dyce was appointed in July, 1838, and 
remained in office till 1843, when he declined to devote the whole of 
his time to the duties, and resigned, receiving the appointment 
of Inspector, an office he scarcely ever performed, and at last entirely 
dropped. 

A solid beginning having apparently been made, we might have 
expected an annual progress, and that the annals of the small 
establishment would have been without a history. But it was not 
so ;, students appeared, branch establishments were applied for, but 
economists were alarmed. The British Government subsidising art 
was unheard-of and monstrous. Did the manufacturers really want 
better, or cheaper, or English patterns? They were in many 
places jealous of their operatives acquiring the power of helping 
themselves, and thought they could go on getting patterns from 
Paris, without Government having anything to do with it. As to 
the working-classes, had they not failed to support similar educa- 
tional attempts in Mechanic’s Institutes ? On the other hand, some 
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employers advanced with offers of prizes for designs in their respec- 
tive kinds of work, as if these could be got at once. In the second 
year of the schools small sums of money were offered for patterns for 
cambric, chintz, muslin, carpet, and a dress silk. Then it was ques- 
tioned how far specific applications of design, like these, could be 
accomplished. Was it not necessary to induct the student into the 
mechanic processes whereby the article in question was produced ? 
Should the course be made to embrace fechnique, and the School of 
Design be furnished with a laboratory and mechanical workshops ? 

In effect, we now find a loom was set up, and thanks voted for the 
gift of it and the giver’s trouble in preparing it for use, and a silk- 
manufacturer applies to be admitted on the Council, and is so 
admitted. On the other hand, Etty and Wilkie are invited to join, 
and others whom we cannot imagine to have been of the least use 
to that perplexed assembly. The applications for branch schools 
continued to be made in a rather imperative tone, as if the tax-payer 
already felt his burdens increased; and this new though trifling 
grant threatened to make the Lord President’s life too hot for him. 
In 1841 a sum of £10,000 was appropriated to meet these demands, 
and Birmingham, Sheffield, York (the native place of Mr. Etty, who 
was now in the Council), had teachers and furniture sent down. 

These difficulties were not very encouraging, and a new one of a 
very singular nature was added. It was thought to be taking the 
bread out of the mouths of private teachers, if the public at large 
was to be allowed to come for education, and so a limitation rule was 
passed. Fine-Art students were strictly excluded, and all who did 
not profess to be or intend being pattern drawers. And yet, when 
this rule was passed, in 1842, the entire number of students at Somerset 
House was only 178. So narrow was the plan that the printing 
of Dyce’s progressive lesson book was negotiated with difficulty, 
in case the entire number of copies wanted should not amount 
to one thousand. The earliest branch school was Spitalfields, simply 
a drawing-class opened in premises lent by a national-school in 
that neighbourhood. Nottingham, Coventry, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, followed each other in 1842. The latter place had already 
begun a School of Art by local energy and voluntary subscription, 
and so deserved the aid extended to it. Shortly after, Manchester, 
perhaps the most desirable locality in England, entered the field. 
Lancashire, with its enormous interests, has always held an important 
place in political questions relating to trade and finance, and in the 
present instance showed a jealousy of the importance given to the 
central establishment. After the undertaking was fairly under 
way, however, five firms in Manchester subscribed a hundred 
pounds each towards the outfit. 

But the history of the Provincial Schools of Design would lead us 
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too far at present. All of them struggled against the same difficulties 
as these experienced in London, the greatest being the impatience of 
the public and the students, an impatience founded on ignorance and 
supported by the mistake of calling them “Schools of Design,” whose 
great work must ever be elementary, and was so at first exclusively. 
At the end of the very first year of the existence of these establishments, 
new and improved designs for the local trades were expected ! 

We have seen a Journal kept by one of the men thus appointed 
by the Board of Trade to those infant institutions (while Herbert, 
Townsend, and others gathered round Dyce in London, several very 
good artists took appointments in the country), and we wish we 
might enliven our narrative with some of its anecdotes. The Hon. 
Sec. he found to be an attorney who wished to bring himself before 
the public, who believed in agitation, hocus-pocus, and public 
speaking; and the Chairman was a worthy Peninsular major who had 
retired to his native town, amiable, benevolent, punctilious, and 
ready to occupy any easy arm-chair people voted him into. The 
local expenses having to be met by fees and voluntary subscriptions, 
any unpopularity brought speedy bankruptcy, and the device for 
keeping up the public interest was a public meeting at the end of 
the season, when some mugnate, member of the House of Lords, or 
political agitator, was induced to preside, and astonishing speeches 
about Greece and Rome and Palissy the potter, speeches anticipating 
a golden age next year if the school remained open, were listened to 
with delight! The writer of the Journal in question looked upon 
the whole as a hopeless imbroglio, and sooner or later every provin- 
cial school was closed for a time. 

None of the complications, however, nor all of them combined, 
were sufficient to stop the way. The importance of the object was 
more and more felt as well as its difficulty, the Estimate continued 
to increase from year to year, and after the close of the Great Exhi- 
bition, in the successful working of which Mr. Henry Cole had so 
largely assisted, that gentleman was appointed to reorganise the 
whole measure. The comparison then made between English and 
Foreign productions showed that the ten years of Schools of 
Design had done comparatively little for the country, as the Report 
on Design we have quoted very well expressed, and the appro- 
priation of the large surplus Exhibition-fund, in round numbers 
£170,000, having called forth numberless suggestions from all kinds 
of public bodies, it was found that two objects were largely promi- 
nent in the mind of the country. These were, Schools of Design, 
and a Central College of Arts and Manufactures, in connection 
with Provincial Schools. In the beginning of 1852, then, Mr. 
Henley being then President of Committee of Council for Trade, this 
reconstruction of the entire plan for Art-education was begun, and 
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the small accommodation at Somerset House was exchanged for a 
temporary lodging, by royal permission, at Marlborough House, where 
the nucleus of the great Museum now at South Kensington began 
to appear. The feeling of envy with which the Englishman abroad 
used to visit the Hotel de Cluny or other similar place, was now 
exchanged for pleasure at finding a better collection growing up at 
home. Besides, and in connection with this Museum, a chamber 
of horrors was opened for a while; a room showing ‘“ Examples of 
Bad Design,” wherein all the absurdities pointed out in the Report 
were gathered together. 

The new plans for the schools it wili not be necessary to par- 
ticularise at length. Drawing the human figure, perspective and 
mechanical drawing were all embraced; an annual concours of the 
heads of provincial schools was established. Prize studentships and 
other advantages were given, consequent on successful examinations 
in perspective, geometry, and time-drawing, which gave the course a 
firmer basis. By-and-by the Department was transferred from the 
Board of Trade to the Committee of Council on Education, for the 
purpose of carrying out an important movement in relation to the 
National Schools. In the vicinity of Schools of Art these were 
invited to begin easy drawing lessons, and the teachers induced to 
qualify themselves to teach, thus forming an extensive substratum of 
support to the higher education afforded by the Art-schools them- 
selves. In London too, at head quarters, a training class for future 
certificated masters was formed, and thus a standard of acquirements 
was made imperative, and a knowledge of the new subjects taught. 
This last measure was necessary from the cther changes; and, to meet 
the demand for teachers in the numerous new schools of art every- 
where opening ; but there was also an evil result, the men certificated 
were not artists, and knew little beyond what they had gained in the 
training ; whereas the Schools of Art were intended to embrace the 
highest branches of design, and none but an artist can be expected 
to teach the human figure with effect. This, however, was not felt 
at first, and the measure worked in with new plans of payment, 
which have ultimately made the whole machinery nearly self-support- 
ing. All this had to be done cautiously, and required great singleness 
of purpose, forethought, and industry to accomplish. The first Report 
of the annual series presented to Parliament had an Appendix cf 
642 pages. Before the Department was established we were em- 
phatically without a system, now there is no country better organised ; 
in all our great towns every child nearly is brought face to face with 
the black-board drawing lesson, and in each of the Schools of Art the 
means of knowledge and tuition are carried to a considerable height 
and open to all." 


(1) We speak of Ornamental, not of Fine Art. The system carried out by the 
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At this time the question of change of locality for the National 
Gallery was in agitation, and the recommendation to transfer it to 
South Kensington produced a public excitement against the depart- 
ment and its Museum, which was then nick-named the “ Brompton 
boilers ;”” a witticism founded on the shape of the iron roofs of the 
temporary buildings. This outcry resulted in a Committee of the 
House “to inquire concerning the South Kensington Museum,” 
whose Report was printed in August, 1860. 

All that could be brought against the Museum and its manage- 
ment was now said; but the committee came to the conclusion that 
it was exercising a beneficial influence on the whole country, and 
that it was deserving of Parliamentary support even to a larger extent 
than it had enjoyed. In fact, it was found that gifts and loans im- 
mensely surpassed the purchases ; that these last had nearly all been 
remarkably good investments ; that its benefits had not been confined 
to London, but spread over the country by means of travelling selec- 
tions, and that every measure had been authorised by the official 
supervisors and certified at the Audit Office. 

The Museum, in the public eye, and to the world of London, was, 
in fact, the Department; but direct educational work was really its 
first and great object, and this was aided by the dissemination of 
diagrams and text-books. Among these educational diagrams certain 
“principles” were printed on large placards, and posted up in the 


schools, showing, in a few words, what rules should guide the artist 
in producing, and the public in choosing, the various articles under 
review. These are so judicious that we think they might with 
advantage be given here. 


I. 1. The Decorative Arts arise from, and should properly be at- 
tendant upon, architecture. 2. Architecture should be the material 
expression of the wants, the faculties, and the sentiments of the age in 
which it is created. 3. Style in architecture is the peculiar form that 
expression takes under the influence of climate, and the materials at 
command. 

Il. Metal Work, Pottery, and Plastic Forms generally. 1. The 
form should be most carefully adapted to use, being studied for 
elegance and beauty of line, as well as for capacity, strength, mo- 
bility, &e. 2. In ornamenting the construction care should be 
taken to preserve the general form, and to keep the decoration 
subservient to it by low relief or otherwise: the ornament should 
be so arranged as to enhance by its lines the symmetry of the 
original form, and assist its constructive strength. 3. If arabesques 


Government is calculated to refine the hand of the workman, it is level to the capacity 


of all, exact and scientific. I fear it must be admitted to be rather repressive to the 
boy of genius. 
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or figures in the round are used, they should arise out of the orna- 
mental and constructive forms, and not be merely applied. 4. All 
projecting parts should have careful consideration, to render them as 
little liable to injury as is consistent with their purpose. 5. It must 
ever be remembered that repose is required to give value to orna- 
ment, which in itself is secondary, and not principal. 

III. Carpets. 1. The surface of a carpet, serving as a ground to 
support all objects, should be quiet and negative, without strong 
contrast of either forms or colours. 2. The leading forms should be 
so disposed as to distribute the pattern over the whole floor, not 
pronounced either in the direction of length or breadth; all “up 
and down” treatments being erroneous. 3. The decorative forms 
should be flat, without shadow or relief, whether derived from orna- 
ment or direct from flowers or foliage. 4. In colour the general 
ground should be negative, low in tone, and inclining to the tertiary 
hues, the leading forms of the pattern being expressed by the 
darker secondaries ; and the primary colours, or white, if used at all, 
should be only in small quantities, to enhance the tertiary hues, and 
to express the geometrical basis that rules the distribution of the 
forms. 

IV. Printed Garment Fabrics, Muslins, Calicoes, &. 1. The orna- 
ment should be flat, without shadow or relief. 2. If flowers, foliage, 
or other natural objects, are the motive, they should not be direct 
imitations of nature, but conventionalised in obedience to the above 
rule. 3. The ornament should cover the surface, either by a diaper 
based on some regular geometrical figure or growing out of itself 
by graceful flowing curves: any arrangement that carries lines or 
pronounces figures in the direction of breadth is to be avoided, and 
the effect produced by the folding of the stuff should be carefully 
studied. 4. The size of the pattern should be reguiated by the 
material for which it is intended; smad/ for close thick fabries—such 
as ginghams, &c.—/arger for fabrics of more open textures—such as 
muslins, baréges, &c.—largely covering the ground on de-laines, and 
more dispersed on cotton or linen. 


Nine years after the formation of the Department, the. second 
Great Exhibition gave an opportunity of testing the national ad- 
vancement in taste, and again comparing the English manufacturer 
with his foreign rival. In estimating the change that had been 
effected, we cannot do better than take the unbiassed verdict of the 
French jurors on the matters submitted to them. Their reports, 
published by the French Government at the end of 1862, extend to 
seven thick volumes, and in these we find the most satisfactory 
opinions and statements. 

In the introduction M. Chevallier says :—- 
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‘If our (French) superiority in point of style remained undisputed, if no 
rivalry arose to disturb our supremacy, we might remain as we are and flatter 
ourselves we might enjoy a perpetual triumph, but there is no security to 
artistic excellence. Rivals are springing up, and the pre-eminence of France 
may receive a shock if we do not take care. The upward movement is visible, 
above all, among the English. The whole world has been struck with the progress 
they have made since the last Exhibition, in designs for stuffs, in the distribution 
of colours, also in carving and sculpture, and generally in articles of furniture. 
Previous to that day they were renowned for their bad taste, but they have felt 
the question to be one of education. They have organised with great intelli- 
gence and perseverance instruction in the Fine Arts. All parties have given 
their aid; the State by a branch of administration called the Department 
of Science and Art, the localities by votes of funds. The principal result of 
these combined efforts is the School-Museum of South Kensington—a vast esta- 
blishment in which a large number of young persons of both sexes are being 
trained in the arts of design by the aid of good models and under the guidance 
of good professors, while, at the same time, judicious courses of lectures and 
well-arranged collections initiate into the applications of science. This well- 
devised organisation works perfectly.” 


M. Rupet says, vol. vi. p. 30. 


‘* Enlightened by the experience of 1851, and by the creation of the Educa- 
tional Museum at South Kensington, England had been able to form for herself 
a sufficient idea of what an exhibition of objects ought to be 
well to note that she invariably employs the word education where we give the 
preference to the word instruction. There is a whole system comprised in the 
choice of the one or the other of these two terms.”’ ‘‘In observing the results 
of these efforts, and noting deficiencies, it is impossible to ignore the fact that a 
serious struggle awaits France from this quarter.”—P. 47. ‘The Commission 
has not been without hopes, that, thanks to the liberality of the exhibitors, the 
chief portion of the objects sent to London may become the nucleus of a museum 
analogous to that of South Kensington, to be hereafter established at Paris.” 
—P. 58. 


M. Robert, in his Report on the Teaching of Artistic Design, &c., 
considers that the Ecole de Dessins of Paris is still ahead of us, 
but that our Schools of Art have done much. MM. Du Sommerard 
and Merimée on Furniture and Decoration, and M. Lan, vol. vi. 
p. 363, et seg., are exceedingly frank in acknowledging the advance 
of our country, and attribute it mainly to the education of the 
schools: ‘‘ Already, on this point of professional education,” he says, 
“have we nothing to copy from England, who, however, entered 
upon the course long after us? We do not hesitate to reply in the 
affirmative.” From Lyons the evidence is exactly of the same tenor. 


‘< Tt is necessary to remark among the foreign productions, and more especially 
in the English cases, the decided progress made in such articles as figured silks.” 

... “The muslin and cotton prints are well executed, but are not equal to 
those of France. We must not hide from ourselves, however, the fact that the 
English are on the right road.” . . . . “‘ England and Prussia appeared to me 
the only powers that have begun to struggle with us; but especially England. 
. ... With Great Britain shall we have some day to settle accounts, for she 
has made great progress in art since the Exhibition of 1851.” 


At the very time when these acknowledgments by the experts of 
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France were printing, the entire press at home was abusing the 
management of the Department, and making fun about the “Brompton 
boilers.” The measures adopted to carry out the self-supporting 
principle were also received with discontent by the masters and the 
provincial schools. The result was another Committee of the House 
of Commons being appointed to inquire “into the condition and 
working of the Schools of Art,” and another voluminous Report, 
printed 8th July, 1864. 

This Report reviews the whole movement from the first establish- 
ment of the Somerset House class, twenty-seven years ago. The 
period from 1837 to 1852, it says, ‘may be regarded as a period of 
experiment,” the statistics of the schools are given since that time, 
and pointing out that “ the endeavour to make the Department as far 
as possible self supporting,” had been announced from the first, it 
justified the measures taken towards that end. The new plan, how- 
ever, of “ payments on results” was objected to. Mr. Beresford Hope 
said very well, that these schools had to create as well as supply 
a want, and the committee proposed a capitation grant instead, so 
that the agitation, far from restoring the former state of things, 
went further in the direction in which the executive had already been 
travelling. 

This inquiry regarding the schools like the previous one regarding 
the Museum, will, most probably, be the last to which the depart- 
mental executive will be subjected. The question remaining, and we 
imagine the only one now to be solved, is how to raise the standard 
of artistic excellence among the students. The course of instruction, 
the helps given by prizes, the certificate qualifications, all tend to a 
limited and painstaking exactitude in the easily-teachable stages ; 
but as far as we have observed of late years, there is little freedom 
and individuality, and little that reaches the confines of high art 
applied to ornament, to be found in the class-works produced. 
Leaving this point without further notice, as it involves too many 
considerations apart from the line of our narrative, we have only to 
notice the present statistics of the schools. In the latest Art- 
Directory and last Blue-Book, we find the Training Class filled with 
students, whose fees have now reached £2,162, so that the aid is ina 
fair way to be reduced to a very small amount. Spread over the 
country there are now 103 Schools of Art with an aggregate of 
18,646 students. The elder of these establishments are furnished 
with a library of reference; a circulating library for students; a 
gallery of antique casts, statues and architecture; and the beginning 
of a museum, not of valuable originals indeed, but of electrotypes 
and other reproductions. There can be no doubt, even if we had not 
the evidence of our manufactures to prove it, that all this must 
educate public taste, and must spread a love and knowledge of all 
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beautiful things made by the hand of the cunning workman. More- 
over, the influence is felt upwards as well: the Royal Academy has 
now got a real teacher of perspective, not a professor of straw, and 
that body is actually making additions to its library! Each of the 
Universities has now its Slade Professorship of Art: an important 
fact, in the highest degree promising for the future of that class 
which ought to be interested in the Fine Arts of their country. 
Perhaps some day, the occasional mention of such matters in the 
House of Commons may become intelligent, and the speeches at the 
Royal Academy dinner cease to be humiliating to the intellect and 
culture of men now following the professions of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. 

In carrying out the permanent building at South Kensington, the 
necessity of i//ustrating the arts there stored and taught has been 
felt. Example is better than precept, and in London especially, 
where colour applied to architecture, has as yet not one successful 
example to show. The Houses of Parliament we except: there 
Maclise’s two great pictures will remain for future generations the 
triumph of our historical art in this generation, and perhaps for 
many to come; and Dyce’s “King Arthur” subjects and some others 
are to be spoken of only with respect. Except these few works, 
however, even there, the many years of labour and considerable sums 
spent, have produced but a rather oppressive ensemble of coloured 
glass, gilding, detached statues, and easel pictures done in fresco, 
already fading away for the most part. At South Kensington this 
Italian art, which flourished only for a century and a half in its 
native soil, and which has killed with vexation more than one 
English artist, was very judiciously not attempted, but the more 
ancient and permanent mosaic has been adopted. Outside the 
building it is excellently suited to the climate, and will, no doubt, 
be the beginning of a new era of architectural embellishment, espe- 
cially in connection with another revival which has already proved itself 
successful. This is the use of terra-cotta in columns and mouldings. 
We remember the pleasure the first sight of the cheerful Indian-red 
of terra-cotta enrichments in the North of Italy gave us, and we 
looked forward to the trial going on under the hand of the late 
Mr. G. Sykes, a pupil of the Sheffield school, for the rising front of the 
Museum. These columns and mouldings (mostly white we are sorry 
to say), have now been more than two years exposed, and it is found 
the resistance of the baked clay to the blackening effects of the 
London atmosphere, is much greater than that of stone. On the 
staircase ascending to the Keramic gallery, and also covering the 
columns and walls in the refreshment room, there are panels, styles, 
and friezes in earthenware highly glazed, used with admirable effect. 


The interior application of mosaic is to be seen in the series of 
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portrait figures of the great artists of all ages in one of the Courts. 
At a little distance the effect is undistinguishable from painting. 
To the design of these figures we take exception. Their masquerade 
splendour, for they are all in slashed velvet and large mantles, 
although employed in their daily work, cuts them off from popular 
sympathy; it is not the true reading of the typical artist, nor is it 
the way to dignify work to put the “inspired workman” in his 
holiday attire. Besides, figures in niches with gilt backgrounds, 
should not have a sensational variety of action ; but here Giorgione 
stands sideways, and the well-drawn figure of Donatello steps for- 
ward out of his niche! 

Another decoration here revived is painted tiles for the walls. In 
Spain ever since the old days of the Alhambra, there has been a use 
of tiles to cover the dados as well as floors, and even pictures with 
figures life-size exist we believe on staircases, made in pieces cut by 
the outlines. As yet this has not been tried, but very possibly will 
be, and, in the meantime, a Ladies Class for the practice of tile- 
painting has been established, some of whose work may be seen in 
the “Grill-room.” A fourth novelty worth mentioning is a style of 
glass-painting for windows, different from either the barbaric 
splendour of “ pot-metal” in revival church architecture, or the 
secular grisaille, i.e., tinted pictures of one colour on pieces of glass 
leaded together. Strongly coloured windows were found here alto- 
gether unfit,’ darkening the interior and destroying the effect of 
pictures and other coloured objects. These on the new principle are 
simply drawn and “hatched ” with the point of the brush on large 
and strong sheets of milled glass, and resemble the old Niirnberg 
woodcuts ; the only colour employed is a yellow stain. Painted glass 
hitherto has passed through various hands, and any kind of tinted 
and leaded glass intercepts more light than those done in this 
manner, which are painted at once by the designer himself. 

At the present time, when the nation is carrying out a compre- 
hensive measure for the elementary education of the millions, this 
short sketch of what has been done in a higher branch of education 
for the thousands, may interest our readers. As yet the press of the 
country has not acknowledged what the community at large has for 
several years approved and enjoyed, the liberal and enlightened views 
of government, and the ability and energy of the executive now 
concentrated at South Kensington. 


W. B. Scorr. 


(1) They are found to be so in the Houses of Parliament, and are most probably to 
be removed. In churches where Norman glass has reappeared as part of a wholesale 
revival, it sacrifices everything else, and may really be said to demoralise the sense of 
sight. Would any sane person place such coloured lights in a private house or palace ¢ 
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Science belongs to no country; yet the method of cultivating a 
science cannot but be affected by the habits of philosophic thought 
which prevail among its cultivators; and this influence will obviously 
be stronger in proportion as the subject-matter of science comes more 
directly into contact with human intelligence and will. I have lately 
pointed out in this Review’ that, even in a speculation so eminently 
positive as Chemistry, there is room for difference of opinion on 
problems of a fundamental kind, and that in England and France 
opposing schools have ranged themselves round conflicting theories 
from the infancy of chemical science down to the present hour. It 
is not, then, strange that similar phenomena should manifest them- 
selves in Political Economy, so much more closely connected than 
Chemistry with human conduct and pursuits, and we need not be 
surprised if we find in France modes of thinking on this subject 
more or less out of relation-with those which prevail among our- 
selves. The fact unquestionably is so; but it is important that we 
should not overrate its extent or significance. Indeed, I think, it must 
be considered as no slight testimony to the influence of the scientific 
point of view in keeping speculation straight, that, in spite of the diver- 
gent tendencies of national philosophies, the most characteristic doc- 
trines of the English school of Political Economy should have found 
some of their most powerful champions and most skilful expositors on 
the other side of the Channel; and that such men as Say, Duchatel, 
Garnier, Courcelle-Seneuil, and Cherbuliez, while contributing not a 
few original and important developments to economic doctrine, should 
have been the interpreters to their countrymen of Adam Smith and 
Malthus, Ricardo and Mill. In effect, the main stream of economic 
thought has in both countries flowed in the same channels ; while the 
idiosyncrasies of the national mind have, on each side, made them- 
selves felt in producing certain eddies of speculation apart from 
the main current. No one can be at any loss in finding examples of 
aberrations due to this cause among ourselves. Among French 
political thinkers one of the most noteworthy is presented by the 
writings of Bastiat. 

The name of Bastiat is, perhaps, the most familiar in this country 
of all French economists; a result to which several circumstances 
have contributed besides the merit of his writings. At a critical 
period of our reforming career he threw himself with extraordinary 
ardour into our contests, and lent effective assistance to the side that 


(1) Fortnicutty Review, May, 1870, p. 599. 
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has triumphed. He is known on more than one occasion to have 
made himself the generous defender of English policy and character 
against the unreasoning prejudices of his countrymen. He was, 
moreover, the friend of Cobden—in itself, in the judgment of most, 
a sufficient voucher for economic acquirement; and he has been 
fortunate enough to find excellent translators for his principal works. 
This last circumstance cannot, indeed, be fairly separated from the 
merits of the writings themselves; and it must be owned that these 
were in some respects of a high and rare order. As examples of 
dialectical skill in reducing an opponent to absurdity, of simple and 
felicitous illustration, of delicate and polished raillery, attaining occa- 
sionally the pitch of a refined irony, the Sophismes Economiques 
might almost claim a place beside the Provincial Letters. The 
petition of the candle-makers and other manufacturers of light to the 
Legislative Body, praying the exclusion by legislative enactment of 
the light of the sun, is alone almost enough to make a reputation in 
this line; and Swift himself has hardly shown greater art in the 
logical conduct of an absurd proposition than that with which the 
reader, in this modest proposal, is led, step by step, from the avowed 
premisses of Protection, through a series of the most natural and 
irrefragable deductions, straight to the preposterous conclusion advo- 
cated by the petitioners. 


‘‘ What we pray for is, that it may please you to pass a law ordering the 
shutting up of all windows, sky-lights, dormer-windows, outside and inside 
shutters, curtains, blinds, bull’s-eyes—in a word, of all openings, holes, chinks, 
clefts, and fissures, by or through which the light of the sun has been allowed 
to enter houses, to the prejudice of the meritorious manufactures with which 
we flatter ourselves we have accommodated our country—a country which, in 
gratitude, ought not to abandon us now to a strife so unequal 

‘* And, first, if you shut up as much as possible all access to natural light, 
and create a demand for artificial light, which of our French manufactures will 
not be encouraged by it ? 

“Tf more tallow i is consumed, then there must be more oxen and sheep; 
and, consequently, we shall behold the increase of artificial meadows, meat, 
wool, hides, and, above all, manure, which is the basis and foundation of all 
agricultural wealth. 

‘‘Tf more oil is consumed, then we shall have an extended cultivation of the 
poppy, of the olive, and of colewort. These rich and exhausting plants will 
come at the right time to enable us to avail ourselves of the increased fertility 
which the rearing of additional cattle will impart to our lands. 

‘‘Our heaths will be covered with resinous trees. Numerous swarms of 
bees will, on the mountains, gather perfumed treasures, now wasting their 
fragrance on the desert air, like the flowers from which they are derived. No 
branch of agriculture but will then exhibit a cheering development. . 

«If you urge that the light of the sun is a gratuitous gift of nature, and that 
to reject such gifts is to reject wealth itself under pretence of encouraging the 
means of acquiring it, we would caution you against giving a death-blow to 
your own policy. Remember that hitherto you have always repelled foreign 
products, because they approximate more nearly than home products to the cha- 
racter of gratuitous gifts. To comply with the exactions of other monopolists, 
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you have only half a motive; and to repulse us simply because we stand 
on a stronger vantage-ground than others, would be to adopt the equa- 
tion + X + = —; in other words, it would be to heap absurdity upon 
absurdity . 

* * * % % 

‘‘Make your choice, but be logical; for as long as you exclude, as 
you do, coal, iron, corn, foreign fabrics, in proportion as their price approxi- 
mates to zero, what inconsistency would it be to admit the light of the sun, the 
price of which is already at zero during the entire day!” 


But it was not on the Sophismes Economiques that Bastiat would 
have been content to take the verdict of posterity as to his pre- 
tensions as an economist. Indeed, whatever might be the controversial 
and literary merits of these admirable tracts, they added nothing to 
already familiar economic truths. The theory of free trade had been 
fully thought out by a succession of able writers before Bastiat took 
it in hand, and all that he here could do was what, in fact, he did— 
furnish new and apt illustrations of a familiar doctrine, or, by well- 
selected instances, reduce opponents to glaring absurdity. But in 
1848 the advent of the democratic republic brought other questions 
to the front, and stirred controversies more fitted to try the metal of 
a philosophic thinker. Socialism had raised its grim visage, and 
was propounding those solutions of the social problem, the mere 
recollection of which has since so often sufficed to frighten France from 
her propriety. Louis Blanc, Considérant, Leroux, Proudhon, were 
thundering against the existing industrial order ; and for those who 
cared to maintain that order the need of the hour was a philosophy 
adapted to the popular apprehension, which should be capable of 
furnishing a plausible reply to their attacks. At this time Bastiat 
was at the height of his reputation in Paris. He had frankly and 
sincerely accepted the Revolution, though sensible of the unprepared- 
ness of the country for the new régime, and alive to the inevitable 
dangers incident to this state of things. His views, however, did not 
extend beyond political changes, and while recognising the generous 
aims of the Socialists, he shrank with horror from their subversive 
proposals. He accordingly came forward eagerly to defend the 
menaced social structure. In a series of clever brochures—“ Pro- 
priété et la Loi,” “ Propriété et Spoliation,” ‘ Justice et Fraternité,” 
“Capital et Rente,” ‘“ Maudit Argent,”’—-he propounded his reply 
to the “despotic organisers ””—“ ces pétrisseurs de l’argile humaine.” 
As he wrote, his ideas took firmer hold of his mind, and gradually 
shaped themselves into a system. The needed philosophy was, he 
thought, to be found in a recast of Political Econony, and the “new 
exposition” he undertook to furnish in his Harmonies Economiques. 
Unfortunately, Bastiat did not live to complete this work ; but enough 
was accomplished to render perfectly clear the essential character of 
the conception and the general scope of his design. The English 
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reader has now an opportunity of studying it in Mr. Stirling’s 
excellent translation. 

Political Economy, as treated by the predecessors of Bastiat— 
by Adam Smith and his successors in this country, by Say and 
his successors in France—aimed at unfolding the natural principles 
—natural in the sense of having their foundation in the nature of 
man and of his environments—which govern the facts of material 
well-being. Those economists did not, indeed, hold themselves 
precluded from pointing out, when occasion offered, the moral and 
social bearing of their doctrines; but, in general, they recognised 
the distinction between such practical lessons as they believed 
deducible from their expositions and the doctrines of the science 
which they taught. In effect, Political Economy, in their hands, 
was a positive science, in the modern sense of that expression ; its 
methods were combined induction and deduction; its conclusions 
embodied hypothetical truths of precisely the same character as 
those of any of the deductive physical sciences; and its purpose was 
to explain phenomena. As thus constituted, however, Political 
Economy did not meet the need which it was the object of Bastiat 
to satisfy. What he aimed at supplying was, not a positive science, 
not a body of doctrines which should simply explain the facts of 
i wealth, but one which, while explaining, should also justify those 
facts,—should justify them, that is to say, as manifested in the 
results of those fundamental institutions of modern society—private 
property, freedom of industry, of contract, and of exchange. As 
his biographer, M. de Fontenay, puts it, his aim was— 

“To combine together and fuse into one the two distinct aspects of Fact and of 
Right ; to recur to the formula of the Physiocrates—‘ La science des faits au 
| point de vue du droit naturel;’ to prove that that which is, in its actual ensemble, 


and still more in its progressive tendency, is conformable to that which ought to 
be, according to the aspirations of the universal conscience.” 


In Bastiat’s own words, he sought— 


‘To demonstrate the Harmony of those laws of Providence which govern 
human society,” by showing ‘‘that all principles, all motives, all springs 
of action, all interests, co-operate towards a grand final result....... 
the indefinite approximation of all classes towards a level which is always 
rising ; in other words, the equalisation of individuals in the general ameliora- 
tion.” | ‘*The conclusion of the Economists,” he saysin another place, “is for 
liberty. But, in order that this conclusion should take hold of men’s minds 
and hearts, it must be solidly based on this fundamental principle :—Interests, 
left to themselves, tend to harmonious combinations, and to the progressive 
preponderance of the general good.” ? 





Such was the scheme of renovated economic science propounded 
by Bastiat ; and the question which I desire here to consider is, how 
far this conception of the inquiry represents a legitimate philo- 
sophical speculation, and, more particularly, how far the actual 
treatment of economic questions from this point of view by Bastiat 


(1) Stirling’s “ Translation,”’ p. 105. (2) Ibid., p. 7. 
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has resulted in what all will allow to be among the primary and 
main ends of economical investigation—the elucidation of the facts 
of wealth. 

And here the first remark that occurs is, that, as set forth in the 
above extracts, the problem of Political Economy is not properly the 
problem of ascience at all. Not only is it not the problem of a science, 
it is not even a scientific problem; for I apprehend it is of the 
essence of all scientific investigation that the conclusion be left free to 
shape itself according to the results of the inquiry. Science has no 
foregone conclusions; but to prove a foregone conclusion is the 
problem of Political Economy, as propounded by Bastiat. What 
Bastiat proposes to do is, not to ascertain what the consequences of 
a given set of social arrangements are—that would have been a 
scientific investigation—but to prove that they are of a certain kind ; 
to prove that “left to themselves, human interests are harmonious.” 
By the very form in which he states his case, he constitutes himself 
the advocate of a system, instead of the expositor of a science. 

But his conception of the problem involves a still graver error: 
as we have seen, it was of the essence of his scheme to “ fuse 
together the two distinct aspects of Fact and Right.” The “ har- 
mony ” of human interests which he undertook to establish, was not 
a mere coincidence of certain manifestations of material well-being 
with certain others, but extended to the moral consequences 
involved ; an extension of view which, according to his biographer, 
constituted the great merit of his speculation. In effect, Bastiat, 
however widely separated from his opponents on the question of 
practical policy, was thoroughly at one with them on the most 
fundamental article of his philosophic creed: he and they alike 
accepted the doctrine of natural rights. They differed, indeed, in 
the interpretation of the code of nature, but they were quite agreed 
as to its existence, and as to the obligation of bringing their doc- 
trines to the test of its maxims. A new order of ideas thus found 
entrance among the premisses of economic science; and the appeal, 
which had formerly been to facts,—to facts exclusively, mental or 
physical,—as the ground and evidence of doctrine, was henceforth 
extended to “rights,” ‘les plus simples éléments de la justice,” 
“bonne équité,” and phrases of similar import.’ It was thus that 
Fact and Right were fused. The principle of value, as under- 
stood by Bastiat, was not simply the law to which the facts of value 


(1) His Essay on Free Trade opens with this announcement :—“ Exchange is a 
natural right, like Property. Every citizen who has created or acquired a product, 
ought to have the option either of applying it immediately to his own use, or of ceding 
it to whosoever, on the surface of the globe, consents to give him in exchange the 
object of his desires. To deprive him of this faculty, while he makes no use of it 
contrary to public order or good morals, and solely to satisfy the convenience of another 
citizen, is to legalise spoliation, is to do violence to the law of justice.” 
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conform, but such a presentation of that law as should reconcile the 
facts with what the expositor held to be the dictates of natural 
justice. The problem involved in the payment of interest on 
capital was not simply the determination of the physical and mental 
conditions which render possible the permanent payment of interest, 
and which govern its amount and fluctuations, but such a mode of 
presenting the practice as should amount to its moral vindication,— 
to show that it is “natural, just, legitimate, as useful to him who 
pays as to him who receives it.”’ And so of the other problems of 
the science. Political Economy, in short, became in Bastiat’s hands 
one more example of that style of reasoning on political and social 
affairs which flourished so luxuriantly in France during the latter 
half of the last century, and is not yet quite extinct, of which the 
Contrat Social may be taken as the type, and the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man as the best known practical outeome—a species of 
hybrid philosophy, consisting, to borrow the language of Mr. Mill, 
“of attempts to treat an art like a science, and to have a deductive 
art.” “IT speak,” says Mr. Mill, “of those who deduce political 
conclusions, not from laws of nature, not from sequences of pheno- 
mena, real or imaginary, but from unbending practical maxims. 
Such are all who found their theory of politics on what is called 
abstract right.’” 

Now is such a mode of speculation philosophically legitimate? It 
seems to me not, and for this reason—that, from the very form in 
which the problem is stated, the argument is involved from its outset 
in a petitio principiit. The question, What is? and the question, 
What ought to be? are distinct questions. It may be that the 
answers to them coincide; that that which is, is also that which ought 
to be; but, then, this is a thing to be proved, not to be taken for 
granted; and it can only be proved by working out each problem 
independently of the other. Instead of this, Bastiat formally 
identifies them—“ fuses”? them into one. But fusion of the question 
implies fusion of the answers ;—that it is to say, it is assumed that 
the same form of words which tells us what is, will tell us also 
what ought to be. Such a scheme of speculation, it is obvious, 
could only be worked out in one way—namely, through the instru- 
mentality of terms capable of lending themselves at need to either 
point of view—capable at once of expressing a matter of fact, or of 
connoting upon the fact expressed a moral judgment. And such, in 
truth, is Bastiat’s method of proceeding. Availing himself of the 
double meaning of such “passionate” terms as principle, value, 
worth, service, and the like, he has produced a theory which affects 
to cover both solutions—at once to explain and to justify the facts to 
which it applies. The economic vocabulary unfortunately lends 


(1) GEuvres Completes, vol. v. p. 26. (2) “System of Logic,” vol. ii. p. 466. Third ed. 
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itself only too readily to this sort of theorizing, and few writers have 
entirely escaped illusion from this cause. Bastiat’s distinction is 
that he has contrived so to propound the problem of Political Economy 
that it can only be answered by an équivoque. 

It may be added that even though the questions of Fact and 
Right, of Science and Morality, were conceived and argued as 
distinct, there would still be strong, and, I venture to think, decisive 
reasons against combining them in the same scheme of speculation. 
To mention one reason only: such a mode of investigation would 
present the constant temptation to sacrifice one solution to the other, 
the scientific to the moral, or the moral to the scientific. The 
student would be constantly solicited to overlook or ignore, or, on 
the other hand, to strain or overrate, data, according as they might 
seem to involve conclusions in one branch of the speculation in con- 
flict with, or corroborative of, others, deemed to be of more importance 
in the other. Investigation, thus pursued, would no longer be 
disinterested ; science would lose its singleness of purpose. There 
would be this objection, I say, to the combined treatment of the two 
problems even if they were conceived and discussed as distinct. But 
the objection to Bastiat’s method goes far deeper than this: that 
method not merely combines science and morality, it confounds 
them. 

Passing from the question of the logical legitimacy of Bastiat’s 
conception of Economic Science, let us consider now the results which 
have accrued from this mode of conceiving and dealing with the 
problems of wealth. What, in a word, have been the scientific fruits 
of Bastiat’s method ? What new light have his speculations shed on 
the facts which form the subject matter of his inquiry? 

The doctrine on which Bastiat founded his pretensions as an 
original thinker in Political Economy was his Theory of Value. Ac- 
cording to him this theory comprised potentially the whole of Economic 
Science; and, in point of fact, all that is peculiar to his views flows 
directly from this source: his conception of value is the idée mére 
of his entire scheme. It is, then, in this doctrine that we shall 
find the fairest evidence of his work as an economist, and I shall 
make no apology for examining it at some length. 

The following passages from Mr. Stirling’s translation of the 
Harmonies set forth with sufficient fulness the salient features of 
the doctrine. 


‘* Let us analyse the co-operation of nature of which I haye spoken. Nature 
places two things at our disposal—materials and forces. 

‘Most of the material objects which contribute to the satisfaction of our 
wants and desires, are brought into the state of wtility which renders them fit 
for our use only by the intervention of labour, by the application of the human 
faculties. But the elements, the atoms, if you will, of which these objects are 
composed, are the gifts—I will add, the gratuitous gifts—of nature. This 
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observation is of the very highest importance, and will, I believe, throw a new 
light upon the theory of wealth. 
* * 


* * * 


“Tt is very evident, that if man in an isolated state must, so to speak, pur- 
chase the greater part of his satisfactions by an exertion, by an effort, it is 
rigorously exact to say that, prior to the intervention of any such exertion, any 
such effort, the materials which he finds at his disposal are the gratuitous gifts 
of nature. After the first effort on his part, however slight it may be, they 
cease to be gratuitous ; and if the language of Political Economy had been 
always exact, it would have been to material objects in this state, and before 
human labour had been bestowed upon them, that the term raw materials 
(matiéres premiéres) would have been exclusively applied. 

**T repeat that this gratuitous quality of the gifts of nature, anterior to the 
intervention of labour, is of the very highest importance. I said in my second 
chapter that Political Economy was the theory of value; I add now, and by 
anticipation, that things begin to possess value only when it is given to them 
by labour. I intend to demonstrate afterwards that everything which is gra- 
tuitous for man in an isolated state is gratuitous for man in his social condition, 
and that the gratuitous gifts of nature, whatever be their UTILITY, have no value. 
I say that a man who receives a benefit from nature, directly and without any 
effort on his part, cannot be considered as rendering himself an onerous service, 
and, consequently, that he cannot render to another any service with reference 
to things which are common to all. Now, where there are no services rendered 
and received, there is no vulue. 

** All that I haye said of muterials is equally applicable to the forces which 
Nature places at our disposal. Gravitation, the elasticity of air, the power of 
the winds, the laws of equilibrium, vegetable life, animal life, are so many 
forces which we learn to turn toaccount. The pains and intelligence which we 
bestow in this way always admit of remuneration, for we are not bound to 
devote our efforts to the advantage of others gratuitously. But these natural 
forces, in themselves, and apart from all intellectual or bodily exertion, are 
gratuitous gifts of Providence, and in this respect they remain destitute of value 
through all the complications of human transactions. This is the leading idea 
of the present work. 

‘* This observation would be of little importance, I allow, if the co-operation 
of Nature were constantly uniform ; if each man, at all times, in all places, in 
all circumstances, received from Nature equal and invariable assistance. In 
that case, science would be justified in not taking into account an element 
which, remaining always and everywhere the same, would affect the services 
exchanged in equal proportions on both sides. As in geometry we eliminate 
portions of lines common to two figures which we compare with each other, we 
might neglect a co-operation which is invariably present, and content ourselves 
with saying. as“we have done hitherto, ‘There is such a thing as natural 
wealth; Political Economy acknowledges it, and has no more concern 
with it.” 

‘** But this is not the true state of the matter. The irresistible tendency of 
the human mind, stimulated by self-interest and assisted by a series of dis- 
coveries, is to substitute natural and gratuitous co-operation for human and 
onerous concurrence ; so that a given utility, although remaining the same as 
far as the result and the satisfactions which it procures us are concerned, repre- 
sents a smaller and smaller amount of labour. In fact, it is impossible not to 
perceive the immense influence of this marvellous phenomenon on our notion of 
value. For what is the result of it? This, that in every product the gra- 
tuitous element tends to take the place of the onerous ; that utility, being the 
result of two collaborations, of which one is remunerated and the other is not, 
value, which has relation only to the first of these united forces, is diminished, 
and makes room for a utility which is identically the same, and this in propor- 
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tion as we succeed in constraining nature to a more efficacious co-operation. 
So that we may say that mankind have as many more satisfactions, as much 
more wealth, as they have less value. Now the majority of authors having 
employed these three terms, utility, wealth, value, as synonyms, the result has 
been a theory which is not only not true, but the reverse of true. I believe 
sincerely that a more exact description of this combination of natural forces 
and human forces in the business of production—in other words, a juster defi- 
nition of value—would put an end to inextricable theoretical confusion, and 


would reconcile schools which are now divergent.” ! - 
* * * * * 


‘‘Thus, the definition of the word value, in order to be exact, must have 
reference not only to human efforts, but likewise to those efforts which are 
exchanged or exchangeable. Exchange does more than exhibit and measure 
values—it gives them existence. I do not mean to say that it gives existence 
to the acts and the things which are exchanged, but it imparts to their exist- 
ence the notion of value. 

‘*Now, when two men transfer to each other their present efforts, or make 
over mutually the results of their anterior efforts, they serve each other; they 
render each other reciprocal service. 


‘“‘T say, then, VALUE IS THE RELATION OF TWO SERVICES EXCHANGED.”2 
[The italics and capitals are the author’s. ] 

To appreciate this, Bastiat’s principal contribution to economic 
science, we must endeavour to separate in the above exposition the 
doctrines which he held in common with the most eminent economists 
who preceded him from the element or elements which he has him- 
self added to the theory. It may be at once stated that in the 
main positions taken by Bastiat there is nothing at issue between 
him and the leading economists of England and France. He appears 
indeed not to have been of this opinion himself, and to have thought 
that in asserting the “ gratuitousness of the gifts of nature,”’ he was 
announcing a truth which had hitherto escaped universal observation, 
and, strange to say, this claim seems to be admitted by some who have 
commented on his works in this country. But it is certain that on 
this point he deceived himself. Adam Smith has indeed expressed 
himself in some passages as if it were in agriculture only that nature 
gave anything to man except on the terms of what Bastiat would 
call “onerous services”-——an error which Smith shared with the 
Physiocrates; but Ricardo has called particular attention to this 
erroneous limitation of an important principle, and has shown that, 
so far from this being true, it is, on the contrary, in agriculture only, 
or at all events mainly, that nature in her co-operation with man has 
set any limit to her munificence. 


‘* Does nature,” Ricardo asks, ‘‘ nothing for man in manufacture? Are the 
powers of wind and water, which move our machinery, and assist navigation, 
nothing ? The pressure of the atmosphere and the elasticity of steam, which 
enable us to work the most stupendous engines—are they not the gifts of 
nature? To say nothing of the matter of heat in softening and melting 
metals, of the decomposition of the atmosphere in the process of dyeing and 
fermentation, there is not a manufacture which can be mentioned, in which 


(1) Stirling’s “Translation,” pp. 61—63. (2) Ibid. 
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nature does not give her assistahce to man, and give it, too, generously and gra- 
tuitously.” } 


Say, again, though differing from Ricardo in many points, is at 
one with him here. In language quite as emphatic as any that 
Bastiat has used, he lays it down :— 


‘“‘Tt is thus that nature is almost always in partnership of labour with man 
and his instruments; and in this partnership, we gain so much the more in 
proportion as we succeed in saving our labour and that of our capital, which 
is necessarily costly, and get performed, through the gratuitous services of nature, 
a larger portion of what is to bedone.”? ‘‘Of those wants,” he remarks in 
another place, ‘‘ some are satisfied by the use which we make of certain things 
with which nature has furnished us gratuitously, such as the air, water, the light 
of the sun. We may name these things natural wealth, since nature alone is at 
the cost of them. So far as she gives them indifferently to all, no one is 
obliged to obtain them at the cost of any sacrifice whatever. They haye, there- 
fore, no exchangeable value.” 


It would be idle to multiply quotations from later writers, who 
have, so far as I know without an exception, followed on this point 
the teaching of Ricardo and Say. Nor can it be alleged that, while 
recognising the fact, there was any failure to appreciate its due 
significance. So far from this, it has been taken as the basis of no 
less fundamental a doctrine than that of cost of production—a doctrine 
which merely asserts in other words that exchange-value in commo- 
dities, susceptible of indefinite production at a uniform cost, finds its 
determining principle in the efforts of man; the utility derived from 
nature going for nothing in the result. 

It is not, therefore, in the recognition of the gratuitous character of 
nature’s services in her co-operation with the industry of man, that 
what is peculiar to Bastiat’s views on value is to be found. It is not 
in this, but in an assumption with which he accompanies his recog- 
nition of this circumstance. Ricardo, Say, and the great majority 
of succeeding economists, have held that, however gratuitous may be 
the gifts of nature, such gifts are not necessarily on that account 
incapable of acquiring value. In order to this, they require to be 
not only gratuitous, but also in such abundance and so accessible to 
all, that none who desire them need be without them. Water, they 
would say, when not produced by artificial processes, is a gratuitous 
gift of nature; but water—spring water for example—may or may 
not have value according to circumstances. If in sufficient abundance 
for the wants of a neighbourhood, and also accessible to all who live 
there, it can have no value—none at least beyond what would repre- 
sent the labour employed in drawing it from the spring; but water 
in insufficient supply, though a gift of nature, may have value, and 
this value will have no necessary relation to the human exertion 
employed in obtaining it. And what is true of water is true, they 


(1) Works, p. 40, note. (2) Traité de l’Economie Politique, vol. i. p. 36. 
(3) Ibid. 
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would say, of all natural objects: in particular it is true of the 
natural productive forces residing in the materials of the earth. 
These, though to the persons who are at liberty to take advantage 
of them, “ gratuitous gifts of nature,” yet not being bestowed on 
man in unlimited quantity, not being after the appropriation of the 
soil of a country accessible to all, may and do acquire value, and 
enter as elements into the causes which give value to land. Now it 
is this position which Bastiat denies; and his denial of which, 
together with the gonsequences which he drew from it, form the 
grounds of his claim to having reconstituted economic science. 
According to him, a gift once obtained gratuitously from nature—a 
spring of water, a field of natural fertility, a pearl picked up on the 
sea-shore—can never aftewards acquire value except in virtue of 
human effort bestowed upon it. ‘The materials and forces, given by 
God to man gratuitously at the beginning, have continued gratuitous, 
and are and must continue to be so through all our transactions; 
for‘ in the estimates and appreciations to which exchange gives rise, 
the equivalents are human services, and not the gifts of God’? 
This was the capital assumption of Bastiat’s economic philo- 
sophy, that alone in which his theory of value differed from that 
generally accepted. On it all that is peculiar to his scheme of specu- 
lation rests; and, this failing, the entire fabric inevitably collapses.* 

Perhaps the most singular circumstance about the speculation is 
that Bastiat should have thought the principle just stated self-evident. 
He was wholly unable to conceive that a gift of nature should be at 
once “ gratuitous” and not “common to all.” A gratuitous gift limited 
in supply, and capable of acquiring value, was for him an impossible 
thought. Again and again throughout his writings, he rings the 
changes on the grotesqueness of such a supposition. ‘“ Who,” he 
asks, “can have the audacity to exact payment for this portion of 
superhuman value?” ‘The purchaser of corn must pay for it, though 
it has cost nothing to anybody, not even labour! Who then dares 
to come forward to demand this pretended value?” Accordingly, in 
speaking of gratuitous gifts of nature, Bastiat always assumes that 
such gifts are ‘common to all.” 


‘*Tt is that portion only of utility,” he says, ‘“‘ which is due to human labour 
that becomes the object of exchange, and, by consequence, of remuneration. 
This latter varies doubtless much in proportion to the intensity of the labour, 
of its skill, promptitude, and suitability to the circumstances of the case (son 
d-propos), of the need which is felt for it, of the momentary absence of com- 
petition, &c. But it is not the less true that the concurrence of natural laws, 
belonging to all, enters for nothing into the price of the product.’’4 





(1) The reader will note the begging of the question in this “for,” &e. 

(2) Stirling, p. 221. 

(3) It should be stated that Bastiat’s originality in this the capital element of his 
theory, has been challenged by Mr. Carey in his work on Social Philosophy—it seems 
to me on good grounds. 

(4) GEuvres Completes, vol. iv. p. 41. The italics are mines 
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Where natural laws, or forces, or objects “belong to all,” the con- 
clusion is irrefragable. No one will pay for what he can get from 
nature without payment; but the question is, do natural laws, forees, 
and objects in all cases “belong to all”? Those natural laws and 
forces of the soil in particular, which constitute its fertility, are they 
incapable of appropriation by some to the exclusion of others? Are 
they incapable, in virtue of such appropriation, of acquiring value in 
exchange? This is the gist of the whole argument; and it is, I 
repeat, in assuming this point in the sense I have described, that 
Bastiat’s special contribution to the economic theory of value consists. 

Bastiat’s doctrine, then-—— keeping in view the facts which it 
expressed, the form apart—resolved itself into the statement that 
exchange-value under all circumstances is due to human effort as its 
sole and exclusive cause ; to human effort as distinguished from natural 
giftand endowment. What was given to man by nature was not only, 
he conceived, gratuitous in its origin, but must, in all cases, and (so 
long as exchange is free) under all circumstances, be incapable of 
acquiring value. Stated thus nakedly, however, the doctrine is not 
easily reconcilable with some very obvious facts. For example, the 
value of a pearl picked up accidentally on the sea-shore; the high 
remuneration obtained by persons endowed with natural gifts of an 
exceptional kind—painters, singers, and artistes generally; above 
all, the value of land possessing natural fertility or peculiar 
advantages of situation ;—value in these and other similar instances, 
does not seem to lend itself very easily to the doctrine that all value 
consists in and represents human effort. To give the theory plausi- 
bility, it needed to be clothed in other words. A term, in short, was 
wanting, which, while designating “effort,” should be capable also 
of suggesting other considerations fitted to meet cases of the above 
kind. More than this (bearing in mind the moral side of the problem 
as conceived by Bastiat), it was necessary that the term, while satis- 
fying the conditions indicated, should also be capable of conveying 
a moral judgment on the facts to which it was applicable. Such a 
term Bastiat found in the word “service;” and it is in the uses to 
which he turns this word—as at once universal solvent of economic 
difficulties, and what Bentham would call a “sacramental” term in 
the warfare with Socialism—that the peculiar character of his specu- 
lation reveals itself. 

In propriety of speech the term “service ” should, I apprehend, 
be limited to personal exertions made im another’s behalf. It is in 
this sense that it is commonly used in economic writings, and, so 
understood, it is a convenient economic term. But it is obviously 
possible, without doing any great violence to language, to give it a 
wider signification. Thus, for example, if a friend were to warn me 
that I was about to drink poison, he might be said to render me a 
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service, though the effort involved in the announcement would 
be quite inappreciable. Similarly, a musician might be said to 
render a service to an audience whom he gratified by the per- 
formance of a piece of music, however slight the effort incident 
to the performance might happen to be. And so again might the 
owner of an island just risen from the sea, on which no human being 
had ever set foot, be said to render a “ service” to the person to whom 
he should consent to transfer his property so cireumstanced. Service, 
in short, may be understood to mean, not exclusively personal effort in 
another’s behalf, but any act whereby another is served, i.c., bene- 
fited, wholly irrespective of whether the act consist in onerous 
exertion, in the passive surrender of property to another’s use, or in 
a mere utterance of words from which some useful or pleasant conse- 
quence may flow. “Service” thus fulfilled the first of the conditions 
required ; and it is accordingly substituted by Bastiat for “ human 
effort” in the exposition of his theory. ‘“ Value” is said to depend 
upon “service,” and to vary with the magnitude of the “service ;” 
and all exchange is described as an “ exchange of services.” In a 
word, what Bastiat did was this: having been at infinite pains to 
exclude gratuitous gifts of nature from the possible elements of 
value, and pointedly identified the phenomenon with “ human effort ” 
as its exclusive source, he designates human effort by the term 
“service,” and then employs this term to admit as sources of value 
those very gratuitous natural gifts the exclusion of which in this 
capacity constituted the essence of his doctrine. I acknowledge it 
seems scarcely credible that a writer of Bastiat’s distinguished repu- 
tation should put forward an elaborate speculation, purporting to be 
“a new exposition of economic science,” in which principles esta- 
blished or accepted by a succession of eminent predecessors are 
challenged, and which should after all resolve itself into so gross a 
fallacy as this; but a few quotations will show whether I have over- 
stated the case. 

‘To make an effort in order to satisfy another’s want is to render him a 
service. If a service is stipulated in return, there is an exchange of services 


.... If the exchange is free, the two services exchanged are worth each 


other .... Less effort implies less service, and less service implies less 
value.”* 


So far he is propounding (doubtless in vague and somewhat 
equivocal terms, and without the due limitations) the doctrine of 
eost of production, and to this he for some time adheres; but, further 
on, we find this passage :— 

‘*T take a walk along the sea-beach, and I find by chance a magnificent 


diamond. I am thus put in possession of a great value. Why? Am I about 
to confer a great benefit on the human race? Have I devoted myself to a long 


(1) Stirling, pp. 44, 45. 
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and laborious work? Neither the one nor the other. Why then does this 
diamond possess so much value? Undoubtedly because the person to whom I 
transfer it considers that I have rendered him a great service—all the greater 
that many rich people desire it, and that I alone can render it.” 


Here, it will be observed, he wholly abandons the idea of “ effort ” 
as the fundamental consideration. Itis no longer “ effort, in satisfying 
another’s want” that creates and measures the “service,” but the 
capacity of the natural object in this respect in connection with the 
limitation set by nature to objects possessing this capacity. Further 
on, having to deal with the case of the high remuneration obtained 
by eminent artistes, he has these remarks :— 


‘*« Among the amusements which the people of Paris relish most is the pleasure 
of hearing the music of Rossini sung by Malibran or the admirable poetry of 
Racine interpreted by Rachel. There are in the world only two women who 
can furnish these noble and delicate kinds of entertainments, and unless we 
subject them to the torture, which would probably not succeed, we have no 
other way of procuring their services but by addressing ourselves to their good- 
will. Thus the services which we expect from Malibran and Rachel are pos- 


sessed of great value.” 
The reason assigned, it will be observed, being the same as in the 
case of the diamond—the power of satisfying a widely-felt desire, 
coupled with the limitation to the number of persons possessing the 
natural endowments which give the power. 

These, however, are rather ‘“‘ fancy” cases: the real hitch lies in 


the application of the theory to value in the case of land. I beg the 
reader’s attention to Bastiat’s mode of dealing with this point :— 


‘*Land,” he says, ‘‘ has value, because it can no longer be acquired without 
giving in exchange the equivalent of this labour [the labour expended upon it]. 
But what I contend for is that this land, on which its natural productive powers 
had not originally conferred any value, has still no value in this respect. This 
natural power which was gratuitous then is gratuitous now, and will be always 
gratuitous. We may say that the land has value, but when we go to the root 
of the matter we find that what possesses value is the human labour which 
has improved the land, and the capital which has been expended on it.’’? 


But then comes the question, which he puts into the mouth of an 


objector, how is this doctrine reconcilable with the fact of the value 
attaching to natural fertility ? 


‘« Every one,” says the objector, ‘‘ who purchases a land estate examines its 
quality, and pays for it accordingly. If of two properties which lie along side 
each other, the one consists of rich alluvium, and the other of barren sand, the 
first is surely of more value than the second, although both may have absorbed 


the same capital, and to say truth the purchaser gives himself no trouble on 
that score.” 


The objection is fairly stated ; and now mark the answer :— 


‘The answer to the objection now under consideration is to be found in the 
theory of value explained in the fifth chapter of this work. I there said that 





(1) Stirling, p. 121. _ (2) Pp. 249, 250, (3) P. 255. 
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value does not essentially imply labour ; still less is it necessarily proportionate 
to labour. I have shown that the foundation of value is not so much the pains 
taken by the person who transfers it as the pains saved to the person who receives 
it; and it is for that reason that I have made it to reside in something which 
embraces these two elements—in service. I have said that a person may render 
a great service with very little effort, or that with a great effort one may render 
a very trifling service. The sole result is that labour does not obtain necessarily 
a remuneration which is in proportion to its intensity in the case either of man 
in an isolated condition, or of man in the social state.” 


In other words the difficulty is surmounted through the equivocal 
meaning of “service,” which, with curious naiveté, we are informed 
in this passage was selected by the philosopher expressly because its 
meaning was equivocal. 

Now what is the significance and what the worth of a theory, of 
which the efficacy, as a means of elucidating phenomena, lies entirely 
in the shifting uses of an ambiguous term? After the concessions 
made in these passages, it is evident that there is no longer any 
question of fact between Bastiat and the economists whose views he 
controverts. Jn entire disregard of what he had contended for as a 
fundamental principle, he here admits that value depends upon other 
conditions than human effort—upon such condition as the degree of 
satisfaction which the valuable object or act is capable of conferring ; 
upon such condition, again, as the degree of limitation set to the 
supply of natural objects or of acts depending upon natural endow- 
ment; lastly, upon such condition as the natural superiority of some 
agents furnished by nature over others; for this is what the expla- 
nation in the passage last quoted obviously comes to. After these 
concessions I say there is no longer between Bastiat and those whom 
he so vehemently controverts anything that can be called a question 
of fact; and yet the issue is very far from being verbal merely. The 
real difference is not as to the facts, nor yet as to the names by which 
the facts are to be called, but as to the method of dealing with them— 
a difference again which resolves itself into the different aims with 
which Bastiat and those whom he opposes have gone into the inquiry. 
Thus Ricardo, seeking to ascertain the laws to which exchange-value 
in its various manifestations conforms, analyses the various conditions 
under which the phenomenon is found to present itself, classifies them 
according to their essential distinctions, marking these distinctions 
by distinct names, and is thus enabled to show in what way and 
under what circumstances each class contributes to the ultimate 
result,—the phenomenon of value. Bastiat, aiming, not at the inter- 
pretation of facts, but at the defence of a system, proceeds by a wholly 
different course—repudiates analysis, classification, distinctive nomen- 
clature; nay, avowedly selects as the central term of his doctrine a 
word which designates combinations of facts of the most diverse 
character. The difference of aim leads to difference of method, 
VOL. VIII. N.S. HH 
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and issues in a different result ; for whereas Ricardo’s doctrine does 
succeed in explaining a vast variety of the most important and most 
complicated facts of exchange-value, Bastiat’s, I have no hesitation 
in asserting, fails to solve even the simplest case. Let us test it by 
an example :—I desire to know if the recent gold discoveries will 
lower the value of gold. How am I helped to this by being told that 
value represents “service,” and is in proportion to “service” ? 
“Service” may mean half a dozen things—effort exerted, effort 
saved, satisfaction conferred by the possession of natural objects, 
limitation of supply, and various combinations of these, and what it 
means in the case in hand I have no means of determining. Gold, 
it is true, is now obtained by less “effort” than formerly. With 
Ricardo’s doctrine before me I know what interpretation to place 
upon that circumstance. Enlightened by Bastiat’s, I am precluded 
from drawing any inference whatever :—for though the effort of 
production has been diminished, it may not be on this that “service” 
in this case depends: “On peut rendre un grand service avec un 
trés-leger effort, comme avec un grand effort on peut ne rendre qu’un 
trés-médiocre service.” Take a simpler case still. A machine is 
invented which cheapens the production of cloth :—will this lower 
the value of cloth? It would be quite consistent with Bastiat’s 
theory that it should not do so, because it would be open to him to 
say, as he does say in the case of the diamond and of Madame Mali- 
bran’s singing, that though the effort of production was diminished, 
the satisfaction which the commodity was capable of conferring 
remained unaffected. To tell me then that value represents “service” 
and varies with “service” is to tell me nothing, unless I am told 
further the elements of a “ service”? which are operative in the given 
case. This is what Ricardo’s theory in effect does: this is what 
Bastiat’s theory fails to do ; and in this difference lies the entire differ- 
ence between the two doctrines. It is much as if a chemist were 
to propound as a solution of the problem of the composition of bodies, 
that matter is composed of elementary atoms, omitting to classify 
the various forms of matter according to their elementary constitu- 
tion, or to say in what proportion in each class the elements combine. 
Such a generalisation is no generalisation in the scientific sense of the 
term : it is a mere confounding of a crowd of unanalysed phenomena 
under an ambiguous word. 

So utterly, so glaringly inadequate is Bastiat’s Theory of Value as a 
means of explaining phenomena, that its enunciation by a reasoner of 
Bastiat’s remarkable acuteness would be altogether inexplicable had 
economic explanation been his principal object. But this, as we 
have seen, if an object with Bastiat at all, was quite secondary 
in his scheme. His paramount aim was, in truth, not economic, but 
moral; he sought, not simply to explain, but also, and mainly, to 
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justify the social facts which he undertook to expound. And this 
brings me to the second and more important ré/e played by the term 
“service” in his theory. For service not merely designates a fact, 
it connotes a moral judgment. No one will deny that a man’s 
services are properly his own, that he has a right to be remunerated 
for his services by him who requires to have them rendered to 
him ; if, therefore, property is resolvable into the right to certain 
values, and values in all cases represent, and vary with, services, 
we have the moral sentiment at once enlisted in the support of 
property. To maintain property—property, let us say, in the 
ground-rent of houses in the centre of London—is to maintain 
the right of a man to the product of “services”—of “services” 
rendered to society by himself or by those from whom he has derived. 
To maintain freedom of contract is to maintain the right of one who 
has rendered “ services” to exchange those “ services” on such terms 
as he pleases against the “services” of others who are equally free. 
Thus all industrial and commercial operations under a régime of 
freedom were resolved by Bastiat into instances of the reciprocity 
of services—services pour services, than which, he asks, what can 
be more just? Services pour services—the phrase has the unmis- 
takable ring of an axiom of “natural justice.” Like the “ droit 
du travail,” “a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work,” and other 
kindred expressions, it, so to speak, sounds in equity. Whatever 
can be brought under the formula of services pour services has 
already received its moral ratification. We see, then, what Bastiat 
really accomplished. By dint of such explanations as I have given 
examples of, he succeeded in bringing the principal phenomena of 
value within the comprehension of a single term; this term being 
one which, from its etymological associations, connoted a moral 
judgment on the facts to which it was applied. Armed with the 
shibboleth of services pour services, Bastiat felt himself strong to 
encounter Communists on their own ground, and was able to return 
in kind the bolts launched at him from the arsenal of the Rights 
of Man. 

So much for the “ new exposition of Political Economy,” by which 
Bastiat proposed to defend social order menaced by socialistic attacks. 
The degree of faith which he placed in his specific is certainly sur- 
prising; for, however he may have failed to convince others, it is 
beyond question that he succeeded in fully convincing himself. He 
entirely believed that the Theory of Value, set forth above, contained 
the key to the social problem—furnished the sufficient foundation 
for a policy of the most rigid Jaissez-fuire. Considered with reference 
to the practical purpose for which it was designed—as a corrective 
to the intoxicating appeals of socialistic writers—the antidote must, 
I think, be pronounced to be extraordinarily weak, a veritable pill 
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against an earthquake. Nor would it seem that Bastiat’s writings have 
produced any sensible impression upon the general course of economic 
thought in France. He has left no school, and even those who yield 
a general assent to his system, for the most part qualify their adhesion 
by reservations on essential points. The most important of recent 
French treatises on Political Economy—those, e.g., of M. Cherbuliez 
and of M. Courcelle-Seneuil—scarcely refer to him, and, when they 
do, it is for the purpose of refutation. It will, perhaps, occur to the 
reader that there was little need, under these circumstances, for the 
somewhat elaborate examination of his system of economic philosophy 
attempted in the foregoing pages. In the case of Bastiat, however, 
as in that of some other eminent French thinkers, there would seem to 
be a disposition amongst Englishmen to attach greater weight to his 
authority than it finds amongst his own countrymen; and it happens 
that his capital doctrine is in immediate contact with one of the 
most urgent of our own social questions—that of land-tenure reform. 
Since the free-trade controversy was settled, no question has come up 
in political discussion on which economic theory has a more direct and 
decisive bearing than on this. It is evident that the nature and extent 
of the prospective reform will mainly be determined by the economic 
stand-point from which the question is regarded—according, that is 
to say, as it is regarded from the stand-point of absolute property and 
commercial contract, or from that which recognises a fundamental 
distinction between land and the ordinary products of industry. The 
latter view flows as an immediate corollary from the theory of rent 
propounded by Ricardo—-one of those “pretty problems,” by the 
way, which some eminent authorities would rank, as regards its 
social importance, with “the resolution of double stars,” and “theories 
of irregular verbs.” The former—the absolute property and com- 
mercial contract view of the case—can, on the other hand, only find 
its justification in some theory tantamount to Bastiat’s, of which the 
capital feature is the identification of value, and, therefore, of pro- 
perty, in all its forms, as a phenomenon depending on the same 
causes, a product of the same essential conditions. Accept Bastiat’s 
theory of value, and for any reform in land beyond the assimilation 
of real and personal property (for thus far it does carry us) we are 
without scientific warrant. The principle which governs contracts 
in the case of movable wealth must be allowed to govern them in the 
ease of land. The Irish Land Act, and all legislation in the same 
direction, are, of course, in this view, an injustice and a blunder. 
Such is one of the practical bearings of Bastiat’s doctrine; and 
Bastiat’s reputation in this country being what it is, it has seemed to 
me not out of place—more especially in the presence of fresh issues 
of translations of his principal work—to attempt some estimate of 
the scientific value of his speculation. J. E. Carnes. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


ENGLISHMEN, in general, have derived their knowledge about Trinity 
College, Dublin, from the charming pages of “Charles O’Malley,” 
or from the more uninteresting, but scarcely less fanciful, productions 
of later days. An immense amount of ignorance naturally prevails 
on the subject; ignorance which should be dispelled by a plain 
argument for and against the {University now upon its trial. The 
following pages are offered as a contribution towards a true verdict. 
It is an unpleasant task to have to call attention to abuses in high 
places; but it is sometimes a duty and an essential preliminary to a 
radical cure. 
ov wpdc tarpov copov 
Oonveiv tmwpdde mpdg Toumvre Tihpart. 


Universities, especially the older amongst them in England also, 
are strict oligarchies. Now, the main characteristic of oligarchies, 
according to Aristotle, is their wealth. Perhaps, then, we may not 
improperly commence our inquiry about Trinity College, Dublin, by 
considering its finances and financial economy. 

This College is the richest in the world. Here it will be well to 
guard against a common fallacy used by the defenders of the status 
quo in Trinity College. If one says Trinity College, Dublin, is the 
richest College in the world, they reply, “It is not merely a College, 
it is the University as well.” If one calls it the “ University of 
Dublin,” he is told that he “ confounds the University with the 
College.” In fact, the College was founded by Queen Elizabeth as 
a Mater Universitatis; but out of respect, perhaps, to the example 
of her august foundress, she has scarcely done her legitimate duty 
in the maternity line. She has proved a barren mother of a 
University. There are no revenues of the University of Dublin 
distinct from those of Trinity College." However, we may even 
allow that Trinity College has to do the work of the University, and 
still we may safely assert that the revenues of this College, or College 
and University, vastly exceed the revenues of any other College, or 
College and University, in the kingdom. Ina recently published essay 
by a Fellow and Tutor, the income of the College from all sources is 
stated to be £64,000 a year. According to the Parliamentary Com- 
mission of 1852-53 its income was at that time “ upwards of £64,000 


(1) Dublin Univ. Commission Report (1852-53), p. 85.—The University may have 
since 1853 acquired distinct revenues. If it has, or if it does so hereafter, the argument 
above is proportionately strengthened. 
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per annum.” Let us, then, assume the annual income to be £64,000 
a year. What becomes of this magnificent sum ? 
The following is an approximate statement of the application of the 
money for the more important admitted expenses :— 
Provost . . £3,500 


Seven Senior Fellows a an average of £1,300 a year 9,100 
Twenty Junior Fellows at an average of £500 a year 10,000 





Seven Junior Fellows at £40 a year . ‘ 280 
Eighty Scholars (about) at about £60 a year . 4,800 
Fourteen University Students at £100 a year - 1,400 
Professors and Lecturers " ; (about) 6,400 
Library and Observatory . , ° . 1,500 

Total . . . £36,980 


This calculation leaves a balance of £27,020 out of the £64,000. 
What becomes of it? Surely it cannot be frittered away on the 
domestic economy of the College. The smaller prizes and the 
working expenses of the College must exhaust a considerable amount, 
yet we cannot allow that they are as heavy as the Fellows would 
have us believe. Ireland is a cheap country, much cheaper than 
England. The hire of servants, the prices of all ordinary commo- 
dities, and the general cost of managing estates and carrying on 
institutions, are considerably less in Ireland than in England. Yet 
no English College spends two-fifths of its income upon its lower 
domestic economy. We cannot doubt that, with good management, 
£10,000 a year would be an ample allowance for the expense of 
working Trinity College, Dublin. Still there would remain a surplus 
of nearly £20,000 a year; and unless the whole or part of this sum 
(which exceeds the total income of most of the other Colleges in the 
kingdom) filters, somehow or other, into the pockets of the society, 
we should advise some of the Junior Fellows and Tutors, who are at 
present struggling along with a bare £500 a year, to institute a strict 
inquiry for that £20,000 a year, which might put them in a state of 
comparative affluence. 

In the essay to which we have had occasion to refer, Mr. Mahaffy 
says :—‘The College earns by the fees of students, by chamber 
rents, and by the fees for degrees—that is to say, by its own efficiency— 
about £27,000” [per annum]. Now, according to the same high 
authority, nearly 50 per cent. of the students are “ non-residents,” 
men who can obtain degrees simply by coming up from any quarter 
of the globe and passing eight examinations. These students have 
to pay exactly the same fees as the residents. But it seems rather 
strange to talk of “the efficiency of the College” with regard to this 
non-resident moiety of the students. At any rate, it is somewhat 
dear to have to pay £84 (the cost of getting a degree) for merely 
being examined eight times. Lither the non-residents pay too much 
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or the residents do not pay enough for the efficiency of the College. 
They do not get the same quantity of the same article for the same 
money. London University can obtain some of the’ best scholars in 
the kingdom as examiners at salaries not exceeding £200 a year. 
Luxurious Dublin must keep a staff of over-paid Fe/lows for the same 
purpose. Well-endowed colleges have been often approved on the 
ground that they support a class of men capable of benefitting science 
and letters, because their Fellows are able, with the modest com- 
petence which their labours have earned, to enjoy the sweets of 
academic toil, and to escape from the petty necessities of a business 
life. This plea is not open to the Fellows in Dublin, as we shall 
presently see, inasmuch as they are constantly reminding us, or 
informing us, that they have no leisure for literature, and no escape 
from the engrossing business of lecturing and examining. If, how- 
ever, they are mere lecturers and examiners, their emoluments would 
seem to be out of proportion to their work. The University of 
London and the Queen’s University in Ireland can procure com- 
petent examiners and lecturers without providing them with retiring 
allowances of £1,300 per annum. 

I have said that Trinity College, Dublin, is the richest college in 
the world. Next to it, but Jongo intervallo, is Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The latter College, with something more than half the 
income of the former, has nearly double the number of Fellows. 
The one has sixty, the other has thirty-four. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, with about one-third of the income of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has fifty-six Fellows. These are facts upon which too much 
stress cannot be laid. Yet, notwithstanding the small number of 
Fellows in the Irish College—a number totally disproportioned to 
its enormous wealth, and quite inadequate to do the work which they 
undertake—the governing board have of late years, in the exercise 
of an indiscreet discretion, been keeping down that number, with the 
view, one may suppose, of maintaining the Fellowships at their 
present excessive money value. The admitted income of the College, 
as compared with the income of the Colleges in the English univer- 
sities, would be amply sufficient to support treble the number of 
Fellowships now in existence.’ It has been stated that the original 
statutes of this College were borrowed from those of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The prohibition against marriage which exists in the 
latter society, existed originally in the former. But it is a notorious 
fact that at the end of the last, and the beginning of this century, 
the wives of “celibate” Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, were 
received in society under their maiden names. Some years ago (in 


(1) By a recent Parliamentary return it appears that the average Collegiate income 
of the Fellows in Dublin is about £850, and of the Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is about £440. 
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1840) the rule against marriage was repealed, and now the Fellows 
may marry and hold their fellowships for life. In the English 
Colleges, Fellows who are allowed to marry as a rule vacate their 
fellowships at the end of a certain number of years, while Fellows 
who hold for life are not allowed to marry. The Dublin system is 
a great abuse. They may all marry and still hold for life. This 
rule it is, we fear, which chiefly breeds drones in that rich hive— 
men who regard a fellowship as a provision for life; to whom 
slumber is more sweet than toil, “ rotting at ease on Lethe’s wharf;” 
who employ their powerful intellects and spend the best years of 
their life in occasionally lecturing on trigonometry or Virgil; who 
cast out several anchors lest they should drift, and the crown of 
whose ambition seems to be to reach by virtue of longevity a seat 
upon that supreme Board where dignity shall at last be added unto 
their leisure. The restoration of the old celibacy statute or the re- 
establishment of terminable Fellowships is not less necessary than a 
large increase in their number, if we would have a constant supply 
of new blood infused into this lethargic College—if we would have 
the University of Dublin the heart and soul, as it ought to be, of a 
high-class and truly national education in Ireland. 

Again, an original statute directed that all the Fellows, save three, 
should be in holy orders. About the wisdom and morality of this 
rule there may be many doubts. But at any rate, it had one bene- 
ficial tendency. It might have produced vacancies where vacancies 
were so grievously wanted. In so small and stagnant a society, this 
good result should not have been sacrificed. But of late years the 
statute (still existing, we believe) has become practically a dead 
letter: it is now constantly evaded by a dispensation from the 
Board and a Royal letter. The statute directs that there shall be 
only three lay Fellows. There are at present eleven lay Fellows in 
the College. Of the six Fellows last elected, only one has taken 
orders. The excessive value of the Fellowships, and the abrogation 
of the celibacy rule, and the neglect of the ordination rule, have 
rendered abortive one of the primary objects of such endowments in 
modern times—namely, to support learned young men during the 
first few years of a professional life. A Fellowship is no longer 
merely a temporary assistance and a high honour; it has become an 
end in itself—a livelihood and a sinecure profession. 

A proof of the great value of these Fellowships may here be men- 
tioned. In the year 1844 a College living, the gross value of which 
exceeds £1,200 a year, and the net value of which is set down at 
£873 a year, was vacant. The most junior clerical Fellow in the 
College, a gentleman who had been elected only in the previous year, 
was presented to it. It is a matter of course that this valuable 
living was offered to all the clerics according to seniority, but it was 
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refused by them, until it reached the very bottom of the list. We 
must draw one of two conclusions from this fact ; either that all these 
clergymen were too lazy for parochial work, and were deficient in 
that faith and energy and devotion to their profession which makes 
Churches successful, or else that the value of this living (£873 per 
annum) would not compensate a Fellow even very near the bottom of 
the list for the loss of his Fellowship. We may mention, in passing, 
that the value of the college livings is not.included in the statement 
of the revenues of the College. The value of the livings is about 
£14,000 a year. 

The Fellowships are at present so valuable and exhaustive of the 
funds, that the surplus of the revenues which is divisible for the 
inferior prizes is in comparison miserably small. The injustice of 
this arrangement is most apparent, when we consider the religious 
disabilities which have so long prevailed in the College. The Fellow- 
ships are at present so few, that the number of eligible Protestants 
who have been able without presumption to hope for them is miser- 
ably small ; the number of those who get them is almost infinitesimal. 
In the ten years, 1860—1869, only seven Fellows have been elected 
in Dublin. In Christ College, Cambridge, a society with but fifteen 
Fellows, there have been eighteen Fellows elected within the same 
period. The contrast requires no comment. 

We have said that the inferior prizes in Trinity College, Dublin, 
are too small. The highest prize which a non-Fellow can obtain is 
called a “ University Studentship.” Two of these, each worth £100 
a year for seven years, are given away annually. Their foundation 
is as recent as 1859. The system of examination upon which they 
are given is unsatisfactory, mixing together, as primary and 
secondary courses, incongruous subjects.' These studentships, the 
highest prize of a non-Fellow’s ambition and the blue ribbon of the 
University, only equal in annual value the scholarship which a 
schoolboy may obtain before commencing residence at Cambridge or 
Oxford. Truly, the voracious Fellowships have much to answer 
for. 

Next in value come the scholarships of the College. The emolu- 
ments and advantages attached to them consist of a stipend of 
£18 9s. 4d. per annum, dinners gratis, and exemption from half 
tuition fees, and half chamber rent. These scholarships are tenable 
with certain restrictions, until proper standing for the degree of 
master of arts. Into the details of sizarships and the petty prizes we 
need not enter. 

Now this is monstrous. We have here thirty-five gentlemen, 
whom we may call trustees for the higher education of the Irish 


(1) Since this was written, we believe it has been resolved to amend this part of the 
system. 
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people. They cannot deny having the management of, at the very 
least, £64,000 a year—a trust-fund to be applied for educational 
purposes and educational rewards. This money is unquestionably 
the money of the Irish nation, and should be applied for the good of 
the people, and not for the advantage of an aristocracy, much less 
for the aggrandisement of a literary oligarchy. They spend some 
eight or ten thousand per annum in educational prizes amongst the 
youth of Ireland, and the greater part of the remainder goes— 
how? Amongst the trustees. The grievous abuses which so long 
prevailed in the Irish Church, and the waste and misapplication 
of national revenues in the support of that establishment, have now 
happily ceased ; but similar abuses—similar waste and misapplica- 
tion of the nation’s wealth—must not be permitted to continue in a 
national university. 

Every liberal reform which has found its way into Trinity College 
has, we apprehend, been the result of calculating self-interest or of 
fear. The gates of this modern Temple of Janus are opened only in 
times of danger and of war. The admission of Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters to the privileges of paying fees and getting no prizes does 
not, to the impartial mind, convey the idea of pure disinterestedness. 
The admission of them (in 1854) to “non-foundation ” scholarships 
was the consequence—if not the direct result—of an action at law 
and a Royal Commission. The creation of studentships in 1859 was a 
concession to imperious public opinion, delayed as long as safety 
would allow. The recent announcement, so pompously trumpeted in 
our ears, that the Board have now resolved to open Fellowships to 
Nonconformists, simply proves that they are Seven Wise Men. After 
the recent divisions in the House of Commons on Professor Fawcett’s 
motion, the conduct of the Board strikes most observers rather as an 
act of astute prudence than of disinterested liberality :— 

** Decidere jactu 


Coepit cum ventis, imitatus castora qui se 
Eunuchum ipse facit, cupiens evadere damno 


Testiculi.” 
Or, like Panurge in the storm, they cry, “ For the Lord’s sake let us 
have the hull, and let the rigging be damned.” 

The paucity of reasonable rewards amongst the students is very 
disheartening. A clever and well-educated lad comes up to the 
University of Dublin. He has to work hard for a scholarship worth 
about £60 a year. He spends four of the best years of his life, and a 
good deal of money, in the University. He takes his degree, perhaps, 
with honour, but without profit, and the College says to him, “‘Good- 
bye; if you have any young brothers, send them up to us here.” 
Hard work, without aid, without sympathy, without encouragement, 
without adequate reward, is the fate of the Dublin honourman. The 
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same amount of work, the writer has good reason to believe, would 
win for the same man a Fellowship at either of the English 
universities. The Dublin system blights ambition, checks emulation 
and industry, and, in consequence, injures education. Its natural 
results are very plainly seen upon looking into the honour classes at 
the degree examination. For the last ten years the average number 
of mathematical honourmen at degree has been a fraction over 
three. And this in a mathematical university! The average 
number of classical honourmen has been a little above six. The 
present writer is acquainted with nine scholars of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who have within the last nine years transferred the scene of 
their labours from Dublin to the English universities. All of them 
regretted that they had not done so sooner. Four of them are 
already Fellows of colleges, and four more will in all probability 
become so before long. Two of these gentlemen had attained the 
highest honours attainable in mathematics at Dublin. They were 
mathematical University Students. Yet though they were thus well 
placed for Fellowships, though they were, as their migrations 
proved, fond of an academic life, they sacrificed all their prestige at 
home, and commenced again as unknown freshmen in strange uni- 
versities. Such men were actually banished by the wretchedly small 
number of Fellowships, by the misery of waiting for vacancies, and 
by the utter uncertainty of ultimate success, owing to the bad system 
of examination and election upon which Fellowships are given. There 
is never more than one Fellowship filled up in one year. The system 
of examination shows how unsatisfactory the result must often be. 
The course comprises mathematics, classics, mental, moral, and 
natural sciences, Hebrew, and Chaldee. The relative values of the 
various subjects in this farrago of an examination are fixed by 
variable arbitrary rules. It is almost, if not altogether, impossible 
for a specialty scholar, however distinguished, to succeed. The suc- 
cessful candidates are frequently mediocre general men, with an 
unintelligent appreciation for a great variety of subjects." The 


(1) Mr. Mahaffy attributes the literary silence of Trinity College to the hard work of 
the Fellows. “It is only,” he says, “ with the aid of a very strong constitution and 
uncommon energy that a man can sit down to write after he has laboured five or six 
hours a day in lecturing, examining, and other tutorial work.” Reflect on this, ye 
writers of Cambridge and of Oxford, and thank the gods for your constitutions, if not for 
your learning. But surely Mr. Mahaffy does not mean to imply that lectures and ex- 
aminations go on all the year round? Neither have all the Fellows to undergo this 
labor improbus of five or six hours a day. The Professor of Greek, for instance, delivers 
(or used to deliver within the present lustrum) one lecture three days a week during 
term. And as he cannot be a tutor he escapes Mr. Mahaffy’s mysterious other tutorial 
work. After much puzzling the present writer fancies he has discovered what this “ other 
tutorial work” consists of. Is it not the study of the College Calendars? Mr. Mahaffy 
tells us “ it requires an intimacy of years or else a residence within the atmosphere of 
colleges to unravel their mysteries and comprehend their innumerable details. The 
interpretation of the Dublin University Calendar is considered one of the most important 
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examination is brought to a conclusion on the Saturday before 
Trinity Sunday, and the election takes place on the Monday following. 
Neither at this nor at any other important examination does any 
provision seem to be made for the joint marking of the same papers 
by two or more examiners. Everything is left to the fallible judg- 
ment and knowledge of individuals. The electing body consists of 
the Provost and senior Fellows alone. Not even the examiners, as 
such, much less the other Fellows, have votes. As may be supposed, 
the discontent produced by such a system is not confined to the men 
who immediately suffer; it has spread widely amongst their friends, 
and amongst all men who are acquainted with the system. If the 
University, now in this day of rebuke, finds but few of those whom 
she has trained prepossessed in her favour, the cause is to be found in 
the reckless disregard which has ever been exhibited to the just 
claims and aspirations of her most deserving students. It is only 
quite recently that classical men have had the slightest chance of 
obtaining Fellowships. There are at present three Fellows only who 
have “gone out” in classics. These three have all been elected since 
1864. No confidence, naturally, has ever been felt by the majority 
of classical examinees in the competence of their examiners. The 
system of confining the good professorships to Fellows is a ruinous 
one, and cannot too soon be put a stop to. The present Regius 
Professor of Greek, and all his predecessors, so far as the present 
writer can ascertain, got mathematical honours at their degrees, and 
took no classical honour degrees whatever. These Greek professors 
were gold medallists in mathematics, corresponding to wranglers at 
Cambridge. The present writer, while ready to admit the fitness 
of two of these professors, with whom he has been acquainted, must 
deprecate in the strongest terms a system which destroys confidence 
in the classical examinations, which blights all classical studies in 
the College, and excites the surprise, the ridicule, and the contempt 
of even the youngest university in the kingdom. 

With that true wit, which perceives likenesses between things 
unlike, Mr. Mahaffy observes, “ When we see the ordinary lectures 
crowded by voluntary students, and often preferred to the assistance 
of a private ‘coach ;’ when we hear of the examiners for the Civil 
Service competitions noticing the care and accuracy with which the 
Dublin students have been taught, and awarding them the highest 
places, we regard these things as sounder and better proofs of useful- 


attainments of an experienced college tutor.” Imagine the reverend gentleman burying 
himself in the unhealthy Boeotian atmosphere’ of his college, and devoting himself for 
years “ with intense application” to this “ other tutorial work.” He may break down 
‘¢a very strong constitution,” he may come forth wan and haggard with burning the 
midnight oil. His name may nevertheless be unknown to fame. He may never have 
done aught in the cause of literature or science. What matters it? He has unravelled 
the mysteries of the College Calendar, and is an experienced college tutor. 
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ness than the applause which greets the vehement logic of Dr. Magee, 
or the brilliant periods of Mr. Lecky.” If Mr. Mahaffy means that 
lectures in a College (qualiacunque sint) are more useful to the College 
than the sermons and writings of two gentlemen who have no con- 
nection with the College, his statement is probably true; if he means 
that an ordinary Fellow of Trinity College is a more useful member 
of human society than Bishop Magee or Mr. Lecky, the proposition 
is, perhaps, scarcely so self-evident. One learns with pleasure, but 
not without surprise, that so great an improvement has come over 
these lectures in Trinity College. A few years ago they were 
attended by the lazy and ignorant as an easy means of keeping 
terms, and by some of the clever and ambitious, because the lecturers 
were generally examiners for honours also. Still, however, Mr. 
Mahaffy has, according to other sources of information, drawn a 
picture rather too rose-coloured. The “crowds of voluntary students, 
and the ordinary lectures preferred to coaching,” are matters upon 
which “a Fellow and Tutor” is apt, from the very enthusiasm of his 
active profession, to be carried into a judgment different from that of 
other men who are observers. 

Furthermore, it is a matter of regret that the meritorious labours 
of the “coaches” (or “ grinders,” as they are called at Dublin) should 
be depreciated. These “grinders” have done more, the present 
writer believes, for the bond-fide education of the place than all - 
the Fellows in existence. The successful candidates who so much 
impress the Civil Service examiners are, in nine cases out of ten, 
prepared by coaches. A most distinguished Dublin “ grinder” 
recently told the writer that his pupils frequently ask him whether 
they ought to attend lectures. His answer is, that, if they have 
plenty of time to spare, lectures can’t do them any harm. Now and 
then a few Fellows start Civil Service paid classes (not lectures); but 
not even the powerful engine of tutorial interference can make these 
classes popular. The Fellows, as a rule, have not private pupils. 
We offer them a choice out of the following dilemma; either they 
are so well off as not to fry, or they are so inferior to the “ grinders” 
in teaching-power, knowledge, and energy as not to be able to get 
pupils. The College ought to recognise the labours of the “ grinders” 
more frequently than it does by appointing them to the professorships 
and lectureships which they have so well earned. 

But the Fellows in Dublin monopolise other good things besides 
rich professorships. Take, for instance, the college rooms, or residence- 
chambers. Mr. Mahaffy says, “Even those students whose parents 
live in Dublin often come into residence, and the chambers are 
always full to overflowing. Young men are sometimes waiting for 
weeks before they can obtain them.” The present writer took the 
trouble of ascertaining a short time ago how much room the Fellows 
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oceupy, and how many of them are bond-fide residents in the College. 
There are, so far as he could learn, only four resident Fellows ; but the 
Fellows occupy seven whole buildings, or houses, and one hundred and 
twenty rooms besides. In other words, “ while the chambers are full 
to overflowing, and young men are kept waiting for weeks to obtain 
them,” the Fellows superfluously monopolise accommodation for at 
least one hundred students. Nor is this all. The Fellows actually 
have nearly thirty servants and retainers living inside the walls, and 
excluding students from some of the best rooms in College. Compare 
this monstrous state of things with the rules and customs of the 
English universities. The distinguished tutor of a distinguished 
College in Cambridge has for the last twenty-two years resided 
in the same set of two rooms, and has never occupied more; and, 
until within the last three years, has been in the habit of lecturing 
in his sitting-room. Perhaps one reason why students whose parents 
reside in Dublin are anxious to get into college is the attraction 
offered by the utterly lax discipline of the place. Chapels are pretty 
much a farce, and nocturnal gates always open, to student and 
stranger alike, with certain keys of silver. 

Trinity College has always, perhaps in fulfilment of its original 
mission, been the camp of Protestant bigotry in Ireland. We fear 
we have not yet changed all that; but some progress has certainly 
been made. The intolerance of the ruling sect is not so objection- 
able as it used to be. Mr. Mahaffy calls attention to the increasing 
per centage of Dissenters in the College. In 1868 there were amongst 
the lay students 133 per cent. of Nonconformists. In the junior 
freshman class of 1869 there are 21 per cent. We would draw from 
this fact, perhaps, not exactly the same conclusion as the Fellows. 
We would regard it as the first fruits of Professor Fawcett’s motion, 
we would fain consider it the branch brought back by that harbinger 
of peace, the Irish Church agitation; we would regard it as an 
earnest of better things to come, and as the strongest possible 
encouragement to proceed onwards until not one vestige of ascen- 
dancy remains in Trinity College, Dublin. Still, a great deal remains 
to be done. Protestant bigotry has forced its tendrils into every 
crevice of the place. One would scarcely have expected to find it 
in a rowing club, yet no Roman Catholic could obtain entrance into 
the Dublin University Rowing Club. That muscular, but scarcely 
Christian, body seem to have thought that— 


EvvecBag motor eboeBig avip 
orev avdpdy Edbv Oeorriory yévet. 


At any rate, the fate of any audacious Roman Catholic candidate for 
admission was sealed. After one or two deservedly popular Roman 
Catholics had been black-balled a couple of years ago, and another 
(the son of an eminent Irish judge) had to give up his intention of 
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being balloted for, four members of the club seceded, and founded a 
liberal boat club, which, it is satisfactory to learn, has prospered 
exceedingly in numbers and aquatic fame. 

Assuming that the opening—or, at all events, the nominal opening 
—of the Fellowships to Dissenters is now a fait accompli, the following 
reforms are indicated in the foregoing pages :— 

1. A large increase in the number of Fellowships is necessary. 

2. A diminution in the emoluments of Fellowships is, per se, 
expedient. 

3. Fellows should not hold professorships. 

4. Professorships generally should be increased in value. 

5. The tenure of Fellowships should be limited or conditioned. 

6. An increase in the value of scholarships, and a large increase in 
the number and value of the other prizes is absolutely essential. 

7. The subjects and system of examination for the higher prizes 
require revision. 

8. The internal arrangements of the College, and especially the 
residential accommodation of the Fellows, require revision. 

9. The practically irresponsible authority of the Board should be 
restricted, or the constitution of the Board should be changed. 

A few words with reference to the future, while the future is still 
unsettled and uncertain, may perhaps meet with indulgence, if they 
cannot produce conviction. 

The first proposition to be laid down with regard to Trinity 
College is, that the Divinity School must be totally disconnected 
from the College. This is a natural and necessary corollary to the 
Trish Church Bill. A Regius Professorship of Divinity for a dis- 
established Church cannot be maintained. A single school of secta- 
rian Theology cannot continue attached to a national University. 
Probably the vested interests in the present Divinity School should 
be treated in the same way in which Maynooth has been treated. 

As Trinity College should be rendered entirely non-denomina- 
tional, so no system of denominational university education should 
be countenanced. A Catholic University, implying, by its very name, 
the universality of the welcome it would offer and the knowledge it 
would impart, must not be, as proposed, exclusive and sectarian. 
The people and the Parliament which have signalised the nineteenth 
century, by putting an end to an unrighteous Establishment, cannot 
now retrograde to the principles, practice, aud policy of the Middle 
Ages. All the civilised world has now condemned sectarianism in 
the education of laymen. Is Great Britain alone to maintain it? 
And the fact is that Ireland requires, above all other countries, a 
national non-sectarian University, as affording at least one asylum 
for freedom of thought in a bigoted land. The religious instruction 
of young children is one of the duties, or the main duty, of the 
clergy of the several sects; but it is a duty of a private and nota 
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public nature, so that the denominational system, in even primary 
schools, is out of place. The compulsory dogmatic religious educa- 
tion of adults is utterly indefensible. Undergraduates at universities 
have, as a rule, attained in years and intellect maturity enough to 
judge for themselves; and to endeavour to warp their judgment in 
the search after truth, by compulsory dogmatism, is an immoral 
thing ; and it is also an immoral thing, by sectarian and controver- 
sial training, to perpetuate, in any country, those bigotries to which 
human nature is of itself too prone. 

The prestige of Trinity College is as much the property of the 
Irish nation as its wealth. This prestige must not lie fallow in the 
hands of an oligarchy of Fellows: it should be utilised to the full in 
aid of the reconstructed University. If Troy cannot be taken with- 
out the arms and the prestige of Philoctetes, Philoctetes must be 
brought to Troy, if necessary, by the intervention of a Deus ex ma- 
chind. Then the mystic co-extensiveness of Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin should be broken. We have seen that the Col- 
lege was founded as a Mater Universitatis; the University of the 
future should be matre pulcra filia pulcrior. The College should be 
left richly endowed with about one-fourth of its present income. 
Three-fourths would form the dowry of the University. The Queen’s 
Colleges should be amalgamated with the new University. Fellow- 
ships and scholarships should be university prizes as well as college 
prizes. Then we should have a nucleus consisting of the “ Univer- 
sity of Ireland,” surrounded by four Colleges, one in each province 
of the country, local centres for examinational and residential pur- 
poses. The University would examine the students of the four 
Colleges. All prizes would be open to all indiscriminately. Exami- 
nations, with the self-same papers and examiners, might be held 
simultaneously at Dublin, Belfast, Galway, and Cork. The colleges 
are ready, the funds are at hand, there is at present a staff of 
Professors, Lecturers, and Fellows, not insufficient for the work, 
and which would improve every day. 

With regard to the difficult question of the university education of 
divinity students, the following remarks are offered with diffidence. 
It is undenied and undeniable that divinity students require a secta- 
rian education. Now, regarding the people of Ireland as divided 
mainly into the three sects of Roman Catholics, Episcopalian Pro- 
testants, and Presbyterians, it is quite certain that there will always 
be three great sectarian Colleges, for educating their several priest- 
hoods. These Colleges might be affiliated and attached to the 
University, and their respective students ought to be encouraged to 
proceed to degrees in Arts, and to gain a high-class education in 
Mathematics and the more human letters, as well as in theology. 
This might be done by remitting, wholly or partly, the fees for Uni- 
versity tuition and degrees in the case of divinity students. Resi- 
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dence in the priestly Colleges might also count as residence in the 
non-sectarian Colleges. Prizes too would probably attract all except 
the very bigoted. Thus a student of the University might live in his 
own religious hall and study astrology, for all the University would 
care, provided he could pass examinations in astronomy; or read 
nothing but the Greek Testament or Patristic literature, provided he 
was able to answer in Aristotle or Lucretius ; and in due course he 
would become a clergyman and a graduate. Even at present priest 
and parson sometimes live together in unity, if not with mutual 
esteem. How much oftener should we see this devoutly-to-be-wished 
for consummation, were they drawn together by the ties of university 
rivalry and university friendship. Our newly-constructed colleges 
would be true humanisers in this wofully bigoted country. The 
localisation of university funds and teachers in the four provinces 
would render education much more conveniently obtained, more 
worthily rewarded and cheaper than at present, and, in consequence, 
more general and popular. 

Trinity College, in this not unlike Oxford and Cambridge, has 
been tried and found wanting to modern needs. Her history has 
been a history of selfishness and bigotry. <A rich college in a poor land, 
she has made and kept educationdear. In a land thirsting for know- 
ledge, she has kept the fountains of knowledge sealed, or dispensed 
their waters with a niggard and partial hand. A true oligarchy, she 
has used her vast wealth, not as an instrument of beneficence, but as 
a means of self-aggrandisement. An ancient and time-honoured 
university, she has spurned with contempt her younger colleagues. 
In bigoted Ireland she has borne the palm of bigotry. With per- 
haps the noblest raw material in the world—the youth of Ireland— 
to work upon, she has suffered half-a-dozen great scholars to produce 
themselves in two centuries. The aristocracy of birth and wealth in 
Treland have deserted her for the English Universities. The aristo- 
cracy of intellect remains. 

Treland affords a splendid field to the educational reformer. It is, . 
above all others, the country adapted for a high-class and universal 
education. Its people are exceptionally gifted. Modern peace affords: 
no outlet for their energy. Their acumen is not distracted by the 
speculations of commerce. Their skill is not devoted to manufactures. 
They are athirst for knowledge: every Irishman tries to give his son 
a better education than he had himself. Ireland ought again to be, 
as it once was, a Paradise for scholars, 


Max CuLiinan. 
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JACK CADE’S REBELLION. 


TuerE is no period of English history in which it is so difficult to 
arrive at clear ideas of the significance of each particular event as 
in the fifteenth century. Even the researches of the last few years, 
which, under the encouragement of the Master of the Rolls, have 
added sv much to our knowledge of almost every other age, have 
been comparatively barren of result as regards the reign of Henry VI. 
and the Wars of the Roses. The failure of the regular sources of 
information formerly supplied by chronicles while as yet men had not 
learned the art of writing histories; the scantiness of news-letters 
and correspondence; the difficulty of combining all the scattered 
lights that may undoubtedly be obtained by the study of isolated 
documents ;—all unite to render the period one of peculiar darkness, 
apart altogether from the obscurity of events in which the agents 
purposely concealed the truth. 

Such being the case, we cannot but be particularly grateful to 
any one who by the bestowal of a little minute labour even upon one 
single topic, helps to elucidate a point or two in connection with the 
troubles of Henry VI.’s days. And this is a service we find done for 
us in a very interesting manner in reference to the rebellion of Jack 
Cade, in a set of papers lately reprinted’ from the transactions of 
three local Archeological societies, containing the fruit of researches 
among the Guildhall records of London and the public records of 
the realm, by Mr. Brogden Orridge,? and Mr. Durrant Cooper. We 
are especially indebted to the former gentleman for rendering the 
labours both of himself and of his friend more valuable by thus 
gathering them together into one, and presenting to the student in 
an available form information which otherwise would have been in 
considerable danger of escaping his notice altogether. 

In calling attention to the results of these gentlemen’s labours, we 
shall not bind ourselves to follow the course of inquiry which either 
has pursued in his investigations. Mr. Orridge appears to have been 
searching the Guildhall records for papers relating to Lord Bacon 
and his ancestors, when his attention came to be particularly directed 
to Sir Thomas Cooke and his father-in-law, Philip Malpas, aldermen 
of London in the reign of Henry VI. Mr. Cooper, on the other 


(1) “Illustrations of Jack Cade’s Rebellion, from researches in the Guildhall 
Records ; together with some newly-found letters of Lord Bacon,” &c. By B. Brogden 
Orridge, F.G.8. To which are added Contributions by W. Durrant Cooper, F.S.A. 
**On the Rising of Cade and his followers in Kent and Sussex.”” London: John Camden 
Hotten. 


(2) Deceased, we regret to say, since this article was written. 
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hand, whose first paper was prepared for a meeting of the Kent 
Archeological Society at Ashford, has made it his object to investigate 
the part which the counties of Kent and Sussex respectively had in 
Cade’s rebellion. These separate lines of investigation have naturally 
brought out facts which have their bearing on several other subjects 
besides that to which they refer in common. But we will here only 
attempt to show how far the evidences thus brought to light affect 
the ordinary view of Jack Cade’s rebellion, and enable us to estimate 
more truly its place in the history of the time. Nor do we promise 
that even on this subject our own view will always be found in strict 
accordance with that of either of the gentlemen of whose researches 
we here avail ourselves. We will, however, endeavour to set before 
the reader some aspects of the affair not noticed in ordinary histories. 
The tradition of Cade’s rebellion followed by Shakspeare, repre- 
sented it as the rising of an ignorant rabble against laws and lawyers, 
learning and education. They take the clerk of Chatham, “setting 
of boys’ copies,” and on his making the “ monstrous” confession that 
he can write his own name instead of having a mark to himself 
“like an honest, plain-dealing man,” Cade orders him to be hung 
off-hand, with his pen and jnk-horn about his neck. In a similar 
spirit Lord Say is reviled for erecting a grammar-school, building 
a paper-mill, and promoting (certainly before its time in England) 
the art of printing. Cade is requested to dictate the laws of England 
from his own mouth, and gives orders to burn all the records of the 
realm. Nor is he without a kind of philosophy to justify the abolition 
of existing modes of procedure. ‘Is not this a lamentable thing,” 
he asks, “that of the skin of an innocent lamb should be made 
parchment? that parchment, being scribbled o’er, should undo a 
man? Some say the bee stings, but I say ’tis the bee’s-wax, for I 
did but seal once to a thing, and I was never mine own man since.” 
But while sporting sentiments like these, he is not insensible of 
the strong hold which existing institutions, and even an hereditary 
aristocracy, really have upon the people. Although well known to 
be a man of the lowest birth and connections, he declares himself a 
Mortimer, and after gaining possession of London, makes it treason 
in any man to call him otherwise. He does not deny, when the fact 
is brought home to him, that he is the son of a bricklayer; but the 
bricklayer, he pretends, was the son of Edmund, Earl of March, 
stolen away by a beggar woman, and brought up in ignorance of his 
parentage. Such a tale, of course, imposes upon no one, but it saves 
the rebel’s dignity and that of his followers, or rather, perhaps, gives 
the movement a new prestige, and charms by its very impudence. 
He is not a man to be shamed out of his pretensions. The scorn of 
an enemy only makes him assume a loftier tone. At first he is talked 
of as Jack Cade, the clothier, who “means to dress the Common- 
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wealth, and turn it, and set a new nap upon it.” But when con- 
fronted with Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother, who disdainfully 
advise his followers, 
“ Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of Kent,” 

to earn the king’s pardon at once by desertion of their leader, he 
not only asserts his royal descent through the Earl of March, but 
assumes an equality with the king himself, paying off, at the same 
time, the little debt of contempt he owes the Staffords for the 
haughtiness of their language. ‘Go to, sirrah!” he says to 
William Stafford, “tell the king from me that for his father’s sake, 
Henry V., in whose time boys went to span-counter for French 
crowns, I am content he shall reign, but I’ll be protector over 
him!” 

It is to this grand audacity Cade owes his influence with the 
multitude. His self-confidence never deserts him for a moment, and 
is quite sufficient to preserve the devotion of his followers, not 
indeed against the appeal afterwards made to their loyalty by 
Buckingham and Clifford, but certainly against offers of pardon 
conveyed in such disdainful language as that of Sir Humphrey 
Stafford and his brother. Cade is more than a match for “ these 
silken coated slaves,” and, even before overthrowing them in battle, 
gains a complete moral victory over them by showing them how 
powerless their words are with the multitude as compared with his 
own. As for his followers, Shakspeare gives us no reason to suppose 
that they are a whit better than Sir Humphrey Stafford called them. 
They are merely Dick the butcher and Smith the weaver, and others 
of the same quality, men who held it a villain’s qualification to be 
able to write one’s own name. 

But here it is that we find Shakspeare chiefly in fault. No one 
indeed could have ventured to assert such a thing until now; but 
the researches of Mr. Orridge and Mr. Durrant Cooper have esta- 
blished beyond dispute that the rebellion was not of a very plebeian 
character at all. Among the many hundreds of persons whose 
names occur upon the patent roll of 28 Henry VI. as having 
received pardons for participation in Cade’s rebellion, are to be 
found no inconsiderable proportion of gentry, men of old and good 
families, some of which still remain. And that there may be no 
mistake about this, the patent roll itself declares their designations, so 
that we know exactly the social status of each. Thus in the county 
of Kent we have the names of one knight, eighteen esquires, seventy- 
four gentlemen, a large number of yeomen, (sometimes belonging to 
families like the Courthopes, Tonges, and so forth, which have since 

risen totherank of gentry),and numerous others described as“ husbond- 
men,” smiths, labourers, masons, bakers, butchers, tilers, carpenters, 
drapers, weavers, and the like. Included also in the list are the 
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constables of several of the hundreds, the bailiff of Folkstone, the 
mayor of the new town of Queenborough, and two or three parsons. 
Further, we have one notary and one scrivener, so that there were 
at least two even among the laymen who not only could read and 
write but made a business of writing. Altogether, it is evident that 
the rising was by no means contemptible, either in numbers or in 
character. Mr. Durrant Cooper truly remarks that “ it was not a dis- 
organised mob, nor a chance gathering. In several hundreds,” he 
tells us, “the constables duly, and as if legally, summoned the men ; 
and many parishes, particularly Marden, Penshurst, Hawkhurst, 
Northfleet, Boughton-Malherbe, Smarden, and Pluckley, furnished 
as many men as could be found in our day fit for arms.” 

It may be sufficient here just to call attention in passing to the 
important bearing of this last remark on the often discussed question 
as to the population of medizval England. Into that subject we 
do not intend to enter, our object being merely to show, what we 
think will now be admitted, that the rebellion could not have been 
due to a mere captious spirit of disaffection here and there among 
the people, but that it was in fact supported, in some districts, by 
the entire population, or nearly so. Apart, too, from the movement 
under Cade in the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Essex, we 
know that there were simultaneous disturbances in Wiltshire and 
other parts of the kingdom. Nor are we left without information as 
to the causes of the general discontent. The petitions which the 
Commons under Cade forced upon the acceptance of the Council, show 
that the principal cause of the revolt was the extortions of the 
king’s officers, among which were certain amercements in the 
Exchequer technically known as the Green Wax, and the irregular 
and capricious exactions of purveyors. Great abuses existed in the 
collection even of the legitimate revenue. The collectors were 
appointed by the knights of the shire who sold the offices at their 
disposal. The knights again were not, as they ought to have been, 
freely chosen by the people. The elections were practically in the 
hands of some great men who compelled their tenants to choose 
persons not acceptable to the general community.’ Over the whole 
kingdom the “poor Commons” appeared to have complained 
grievously, and in this particular year their resentment exhibited 
itself in various forms. The Duke of Suffolk, exiled by the king at 
the request of the House of Commons, was taken and murdered at 
sea. Two bishops, described by a chronicler as “ wonder covetous,” 
were put to death by the populace, the first in January and the 


(1) “The people of the said shire of Kent may not have their free election in the 
choosing of knights of the shire, but letters have been sent from divers estates to the 
great rulers of all the country, the which enforceth their tenants and other people by 
force to choose other persons than the common will is.” 
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second in June. Even in the spring there had been insurrections in 
many places; but the leaders, who had assumed fancy names like 
Bluebeard,’ were waylaid by emissaries of the court and arrested 
before they had done much mischief. But Kent was, or thought 
itself, more particularly oppressed. The officers of Dover Castle 
claimed a right of arresting people all through the shire and exercised 
it in a most arbitrary manner; while the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, by a writ which they got the collectors of the fifteenth penny 
to sue for them out of the Exchequer, were endeavouring to obtain 
for themselves an invidious exemption from contributing to the 
subsidies. 

Besides all this, there was an unpleasant feeling that the Govern- 
ment of the country was partial and one-sided. The unpopular rule 
of the queen’s favourite minister, the Duke of Suffolk, had just been 
terminated ; but the king’s counsels were still governed by those of 
his affinity, and it was rumoured that Kent was to be “ destroyed 
with a royal power and made a wild forest,” in revenge for his 
death. People were accused of treason and kept in prison without 
trial on the information of persons about the court, who had influence 
to obtain grants of their lands. Others were kept out of their lands 
by the abuse called ‘“maintenance,’’ on pretence of enfeoffments 
made to persons of influence, occasionally the king’s menial servants. 
The king’s own revenues were squandered upon favourites, while the 
king himself was largely in debt and forced to live upon his poor 
Commons. At the same time it was said that the king’s lands in 
France were alienated and his lords and people destroyed by treason. 
And while such things had been suffered to take place, it was noted 
that almost all the great lords who by rank and wealth, by expe- 
rience in war, or, as in the case of the Duke of York, by well proved 
political ability, in addition to all these other qualifications, might 
have seemed to have a claim to offer their advice in State affairs, 
were jealously excluded from the counsels of their sovereign. 
Political ballads at this time were rife, which show how strongly 
this party government was criticised. In two or three we find 

(1) “They (the Commons) assembled them in sundry places and made of themselves 
captains, and named them Bluebeard and other counterfeit names.’”’-—Fabyan. None of 
these “ other counterfeit names” have been handed down to us; but I am almost inclined to 
think we have an allusion to them in a letter of Sir John Fastolf, printed in the Paston 
Letters. ‘I pray you,” he writes to Sir Thomas Howys, the parson, who managed his 
affairs at Caister, “send me word who dare be so hardy to kick against you in my right; 
and say to them on my behalf that they shall be quit (requited, not quiet, as Fenn 
understands the word) as far as law and reason will; and if they will not dread nor obey 
that, then they shall be quit by Blackbeard or Whitebeard, that is to say, by God or 
the Devil.” This may be, as the editor of the Paston Letters supposes, nothing more 
than an oath; but it is remarkable that the letter is dated from London on the 27th 
May, 1450, three days after Cade’s insurrection had begun in Kent, and little more than 
three months after Thomas Cheyney, who called himself Bluebeard, was taken at 


Canterbury. Blackbeard, Whitebeard, and Bluebeard might have been a trio of ring- 
leaders. ‘God or the Devil” would then have meant law or insurrection. 
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Suffolk distinctly alluded to under the name of Jack Napes—a term 
of vituperation which has since been vulgarised, but seems originally 
to have been coined as a nickname for him. An ape, in fact, was 
either his actual device, or the symbol by which he was commonly 
represented,’ and there is another of these ballad effusions which 
after lamenting the loss of many leading nobles and statesmen, who 
are spoken of by their badges, refers to others as having been 
removed from the public service owing to Suffolk’s jealousy :-— 
“The White Lion (i.e. the Duke of Norfolk) is laid to sleep, 
Thorough the envy of the Ape Clogge ; 
And he is bounden that our door should keep, 

That is Talbot, our good dog.” 

These, then were the causes which had been long fomenting the 
public discontent ; besides which there was that great national sore, 
the loss of the whole of Normandy in the preceding year, which was 
undoubtedly the immediate cause of Suffolk’s fall. But Suffolk 
was now no more, and the loss of France had been avenged, so far 
at least as it could be, in his person; the “sentimental grievance ” 
was past regret, but the practical grievances were as bad as ever. 
The removal of Suffolk had not done any good; it had simply left 
the country without a government. The Duke of Somerset was in 
France, the Duke of York in Ireland; the councillors that remained 
about the King, such as Lord Say, were men of inferior weight, but 
of great unpopularity. What was to be done by a poor oppressed 
people, whose complaints there were not even responsible ministers 
to hear? In the last resort the people must always act for them- 
selves, and they did so in this case. The Commons of Kent, we are 
told by Fabyan, “assembled in great multitude, and chose to them 
a captain, and named him Mortimer, and cousin to the Duke of 
York; but of most he was named Jack Cade.”” Whether the 
absurdity of his pretensions to the name of Mortimer was patent 
from the first may perhaps admit of question, but that he was a 
most arrant pretender is past a doubt. Mr. Cooper, indeed, argues 
with some force that he was not the low-born person he is commonly 
represented, otherwise an act of attainder would not have been 
required to declare his blood corrupt. Parliament met in the 
November following Cade’s rebellion, and after sitting rather more 


(1) Sharon Turner thinks one of these ballads shows “that Napes was aterm of 
derision signifying a knave, and must therefore be the Saxon Cnapa, which bore also 
this meaning.” ‘ This,” he adds, “ will explain the reason why our third figured card 
is called Jack, and also Knave. The word Jackanapes, therefore, seems to be Jack 
Cnapa, and to mean ‘Jack the Knave,’ In this sense it is applied to Suffolk, and as the 
knave is next in power at cards to the king and queen, the nickname may be used in the 
ballad with an allusion to Suffolk’s being the prime minister of Henry and Margaret.” 
This view is certainly ingenious and, may possibly be sound; but it is certain that at a 
very early period the idea of an ape was supposed to be embodied in he word, and it 
will be seen above that Suffolk was also called “ the Ape Clog.” 
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than a month was prorogued till spring, when a short act was 
passed against Cade, declaring his “ goods, lands, tenements, rents 
and possessions” to be forfeited to the King; the express reason 
for this enactment being that, though “dead and mischieved,” the 
traitor had not yet been punished by the law of the land. It seems 
evident, therefore, that Cade was possessed of some small property ; 
and his position is further testified by a statement in a contempo- 
rary manuscript that he married the daughter of a squire. Further, 
it would almost appear that his pretensions to the name of Mortimer 
passed unchallenged for a time; for he actually received a pardon 
under that name on the 6th of July. Nevertheless, in the pro- 
clamation issued against him four days afterwards, he is called 
¢ John Cade, born in Ireland,” and from that time forward we find 
him spoken of as an Irishman in official documents. We imagine, 
therefore, that, after a little inquiry, he had been ascertained to be 
of Irish birth. Of this, however, Shakspeare seems to have been 
unaware, and even Mr. Durrant Cooper almost appears to suspect 
that he may really have been an Englishman, for he remarks that 
the name of Cade was not of unfrequent occurrence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heathfield, in Sussex, the place where he was captured. 
Cade certainly had lived near Heathfield before; this appears from 
the proclamation issued on the 10th July, offering a reward for his 
capture. But the same proclamation is our earliest authority for the 
statement that he was born in Ireland ; indeed, for all the particulars 
of Cade’s former life that have been preserved. It appears that 
he had been, in the year before, residing in the household of 
Sir Thomas Dacre, in Sussex, when, having killed a woman who was 
with child, he was obliged to take the benefit of sanctuary, and 
forswear the kingdom. He then escaped to France, and enlisted 
in the service of the French against England. That, after all this, 
he had the hardihood to return to England, certainly shows him to 
have been possessed of a wonderful degree of assurance; but it is 
hardly probable he returned under his own name, and we are 
inclined to doubt whether Shakspeare was right, that his fol- 
lowers knew who he was from the first. Nevertheless, he was 
certainly one who justified Shakspeare’s portrait in the matter of cool 
assurance. 

Nor can we deny that he was a man of considerable ability in 
some respects. Fabyan remarks that he “kept the people won- 
drously together.” His self-possession, up to a certain point, must 
have been of a kind not commonly met with, at least among 
Englishmen; and when we consider how Shakspeare has enabled us 
to realise this quality, we are half inclined to think the great 
dramatist must have suspected his Irish origin, after all. It is quite 
a mistake to look for any analogy between Jack Cade and the 
equally notorious Wat Tyler. The latter never pretended to be more 
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than he really was—plain Wat the Tyler, who, with his fellow- 
ringleader Jack Straw, led on a rabble of fellows like themselves. 
That was a really democratic movement ;—the heel of the com- 
munity rising against its head, and proclaiming loudly, “I am as 
good as you.’ But in Cade we find altogether a different spirit. 
Whatever may have been his origin, he did not affect the 
demagogue. He was not content to be simply Jack Cade; he must 
be Mortimer, kinsman to the King, and nearly allied in blood to the 
powerful Duke of York. We have it on record that he was also 
known by the name of Mr. John Aylemere; that he was called a 
physician; and “that he was gaily beseen in scarlet, and wedded 
a squire’s daughter, of Taundede.”* When he had overthrown the 
Staffords, we are informed that he “ apparelled himself in Sir Hum- 
phrey’s brigandine set full of gilt nails, and so, in some glory, 
returned again towards London.” When the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Duke of Buckingham were sent to confer with him, 
they found him “ sober in talk, wise in reasoning, arrogant in heart, 
and stiff in opinion; as who that by no means would grant to 
dissolve his army except the King in person would come to him, and 
assent to the things he would require.’” 

A bearing like this could not have been maintained without good 
assurance of support from his followers; and yet the chroniclers, 
with their usual want of insight, would persuade us that the whole 
movement was but an ill-organized insurrection of the dregs of the 
people, who, after holding two days’ riot in London, were glad 
to desert their leader the moment they were offered a pardon. 
Deserted he undoubtedly was in the end, and not undeservedly ; but 
it was not until he had abused the signal advantage he had obtained 
by his previous moderation. Until then he was always able to rely, 
and did rely with confidence, on the fidelity of the men who had 
selected him to be their captain. 

Let us briefly look at the facts. The rebellion first broke out at 
Whitsuntide,® Whitsunday being in that year on the 24th of May. 
On the Ist of June the rebels encamped upon Blackheath, demanding 
redress of grievances. On Saturday, the 6th, the king came to London, 
and on Thursday following, the 11th, set out against the rebels at 
the head of 20,000 men. They, however, had withdrawn by night 
to Sevenoaks,* whither they were pursued by Sir Humphrey and 
William Stafford. The king and his army that same day occupied the 
field of Blackheath which the Commons had left; but, on hearing of 
the overthrow of the Staffords, withdrew again towards London, and 

(1) ‘‘ Ellis’s Letters,” 2nd. Ser. i. 113. 

(2) Holinshed, iii. 634. 

(3) “ Septima in Pentecoste,” says W. Wyrcestre. How are we to understand 
septima? Hearne suggests Septimana Pentecostes. 


(4) According to an ancient memorandum quoted by Fenn (Paston Letters, i. 61, note), 
Cade fled from Blackheath on the 22nd of June. 
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the whole of the royal forces dispersed. The king then retired for 
safety to Kenilworth, and towards the end of the month the Commons 
made another march upon Blackheath, which they occupied again on 
the 29th. On Friday, the 3rd of July, they entered London." 

In what manner was the city prepared to receive Cade? ‘Upon 
the second day of the month,” says Fabyan—that is to say, the very 
day before his entry—‘the mayor called a Common Council at 
the Guildhall, for to purvey the withstanding of these rebels, and 
other matters ; in which assembly were divers opinions, so that some 
thought good that the said rebels should be received into the city, 
and some otherwise; among the which, Robert Horne, stock-fish- 
monger, then being an alderman, spake sore against them that would 
have him enter. For the which sayings the Commons were s0 
amoved against him that they ceased not till they had him committed 
to ward.” So, it seems, that little republic in the city, which, from 
its municipal independence and its leading commercial importance, 
often imposed a salutary check upon the arbitrary councils of the 
king’s own government at Westminster, at this time, when the 
insurgents were almost knocking at their gates, more than half 
sympathised with the objects of the rising. And of this we have 
some further illustrations from the Guildhall records. On the 26th 
of June, a week before the Common Council referred to by Fabyan, 
Mr. Orridge finds a notice in the city journals of another, at which 
“a petition was presented from the commonalty that Philip Malpas 
should be exonerated from his office of alderman, and the request of 
the petitioners was conceded to them.” Now, it is well known that 
when Cade entered the city he plundered the house of this Philip 
Malpas; who, however, having been warned beforehand to expect 
the attack, had succeeded in carrying away such plate and valuables 
as could be most easily removed. But the fact that the Common 

Council, by an arbitrary stretch of power, had actually dismissed 
Malpas from his office of alderman a short time before Cade entered 
the city, shows clearly that the insurgent leader, after all, was only 
carrying out the tactics of a dominant faction within the city itself. 
In fact, both Alderman Horne and Philip Malpas were among the 
unpopular notabilities of the day; and they are both represented in 
the Jack Napes ballads as singing dirges over the murdered Duke of 
Suffolk. 
(1) For these dates see William Wyrcestre’s Annals, and Fabyan. 
(2) “* Spiritus meus attenuabitur, Blackney shall begin ; 

* Peccantem me quotidie,’ saith Myners ; 

* Pelle me, consumptus carnibus to the nynne,’ 

Robert Horne, alderman, that shall be thy verse. 

‘ Requiem eternam,’ for the response, 

Philip Malpas, be thou ready to sing,” &c. 


Furnivarz’s Political, Religious, and Love Poems, edited 
for the Early English Text Society, p. 11. 
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There are, however, earlier notices of Philip Malpas among the 
Guildhall records, by which we see still more clearly that his un- 
popularity was due to, or, at least, in great measure connected with, 
his political leanings. During the period of Suffolk’s ascendancy he 
enjoyed the favour of the Court. On the 26th of February, 1448, 
his name was presented to the Court of Aldermen, at the head of 
three others, by the commonalty of Lime Street ward, for one of 
them to be chosen alderman, according to custom; but the Court of 
Aldermen took the extraordinary step of refusing to nominate any 
one of them, alleging that they were all unfit for the office. Their 
opposition, however, was soon afterwards overruled ; and it appears 
that on the Ist of April following, “on contemplation of divers royal 
letters upon the fitness and special recommendation of the person of the 
said Philip Malpas to the mayor and aldermen directed, the same Philip 
Malpas was elected by them as alderman of the said ward, and sworn, as 
is meet.” The precedent, however, was felt to be a dangerous one, and 
a salvo was added to preserve the independence of the civic court :— 
“So that this admission of the aforesaid alderman be in no wise held 
as an example to expel the mayor and aldermen for the time being in 
future from the liberty to elect any alderman whomsoever,” &c. 

Cade’s rebellion was not the only occasion on which Malpas suffered 
serious loss. During the short interval of unsettlement between the 
second battle of St. Albans, in which the Yorkists were defeated, and 
the assumption of the royal dignity by Edward IV., several of the 
citizens of London, among whom was Malpas, thought it prudent to 
leave the country. He was captured at sea by the French pirate 
Coulon (who is called by Fabyan Columpne, and by other writers of 
the time Columbus), by whom he was compelled to pay 4,000 marks 
for his ransom. But even from friends he occasionally received 
rather hard treatment. The goods of which he had been despoiled 
by Cade afterwards came into possession of the government; but 
Malpas was obliged to buy them back, almost as if they had not been 
his own. Indeed, the Government was not much more scrupulous 
than Cade himself in dealing with property which he had unlaw- 
fully taken. It was all sold for the benefit of the Exchequer, the only 
advantage given to former owners being that they should have their 
property back again at a “esse or more easi price” than it was 
worth." 

Another London alderman, whose name is met with in connection 
with Cade’s doings, requires here a passing notice. Thomas Cooke, 
draper, was a son-in-law of Malpas, or became so within three 

(1) Illustrations of Cade’s Rebellion, 35, 37. Rymer, xi. 275. Malpas paid 
£114 9s. 4d. “for goods of the said John Cade.’ It is remarkable that the Duke of 
York was allowed £114, the proceeds of certain jewels which he claimed as belonging 


to himself, stolen by Cade from the house of Malpas, and sold at the receipt of the 
Exchequer. Devon’s Issue Rolls, p. 467. 
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years after this; yet Thomas Cooke appears to have been one of the 
principal instruments of the rebel’s admission into the city. His 
name occurs also in the city annals on more than one occasion after- 
wards—most prominently as the victim of oppression and injustice, 
compared with which the treatment of his father-in-law was equity 
itself. He was one of the wealthiest of the city magnates. <A few 
years after the rebellion he served as Sheriff, and afterwards as Lord 
Mayor. At the coronation of Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV., he 
was created a Knight of the Bath, and soon afterwards began to 
build for himself a great mansion near Romford in Essex, which he 
obtained a licence to fortify and embattle, when the flow of his 
prosperity was arrested by an act long after remembered with 
indignation by his fellow-citizens and countrymen. In 1467 he was 
impeached of treason. The accuser was one Hawkins, who had 
shortly before endeavoured to obtain from him a loan of money. On 
his asking for whose use it was intended he found that it was for 
that of Margaret of Anjou, to enable her to recover the throne for 
her husband, Henry VI. He replied that he had no goods that 
could be converted into money without too much loss, and the dis- 
appointed borrower took his revenge by an information. Cooke was 
committed to the Tower. After several fruitless attempts by the 
Court to procure his conviction he was acquitted before a special oyer 
and terminer at the Guildhall; but, notwithstanding his acquittal, 
he was sent to the Bread Street Counter, and from thence to the 
King’s Bench prison. At last, after two or three years had elapsed, 
the wicked informer suffered for his perfidy. He was cast into the 
Tower, and being pinioned in the iron “brake,” as it was called, which 
went by the name of the Duke of Exeter’s daughter, he made a 
confession under torture, in which he accused himself and exculpated 
Sir Thomas Cooke. The innocent man, however, was not immediately 
released. He was still compelled to pay a fine to the king for mis- 
prision, of no less than £8,000. Having thus compounded for the 
offence, he was set free; but had immediately after to meet an 
extortionate demand from the queen, for what was called Aurum 
Regine, an old due, which entitled her to claim 100 marks for every 
£1,000 that had been paid to the king. At last, having made terms 
with the queen also, he was restored to his property, when he found 
his houses and lands had in the meantime been stripped bare of all 
that could be carried away by the servants of Lord Rivers and Sir 
John Fogge, the Treasurer and Under-Treasurer of England. On the 
temporary restoration of Henry VI. he had some hopes of obtaining 
that restitution which was denied to him under the House of York ; 
but the prospect was put an end to by the return of Edward IV.’ 


(1) Mr. Orridge cites the speech of the Duke of Buckingham at the Guildhall just 
before the usurpation of Richard III., as an evidence of the deep impression Cooke’s treat- 
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To return, however, to the part taken by Cooke in connection with 
Cade’s rebellion. When the Commons were encamped upon Black- 
heath their leader held a communication with that portion of the 
citizens who were favourable to him, and so prepared the way for his 
entry into London. Of these negotiations Cooke was the principal 
agent, and he received a passport from Cade, which, along with 
another document connected with his ministrations in the matter, is 
preserved by Holinshed as follows :— 


** The Safeguard and Sign-manual of the Captain of Kent, sent to Thomas Cocke, 
draper of London : 


‘* By this our writing insealed we grant and will permit truly that Thomas 
Cocke, of London, draper, shall come in good surety and in safety to our 
presence, without any hurt of his person, and so avoid from us again at his 
pleasure with all other persons assigned at his denomination with him coming 
in likewise.” 


“* The Commandment by the Captain of Kent, sent unto Thomas Cocke abovesaid : 


‘* For your instruction, first ye shall charge all Lombards and strangers being 
merchants, Genoese, Venetians, Florentines, and others, this day to draw them 
together and to ordain for us the captain twelve harnesses complete of the best 
fashion, four-and-twenty brigandimes, twelve battle axes, twelve glaives, six 
horses with saddle and bridle completely harnessed, and one thousand marks of 
ready money. And if this our demand be not observed and done, we shall have 
the heads of as many as we can get of them.”! 


The tone of these documents is haughty and imperious enough, 
more becoming a prince than even a mere general, and despotic even 
for a prince. Nevertheless, it is clear that ‘‘ Mortimer” became lord 
of the city, with the general approval, and his first acts were such as 


ment had made upon the minds of the citizens. He might have quoted another instance 
from the work of the celebrated lawyer of that day, Sir John Fortescue, where Cooke 
is not, indeed, mentioned by name, but is, nevertheless, alluded to as follows: “Do you 
not remember, my Prince” (Fortescue is addressing Edward, the son of Henry VI., 
then in exile) “a criminal who, when upon the rack, impeached of treason a certain nobl 
knight, a man of worth and loyalty, and declared that they were both concerned together 
in the same conspiracy ; and on being taken down from the rack, he still persisted in the 
accusation, lest he should again be put to the question. Nevertheless, being so much 
hurt and reduced by the severity of the punishment, that he was brought almost to the 
point of death, after he had the viaticwm and sacraments administered to him, he then 
confessed, and took a very solemn oath upon it, by the body of Christ; and as he was 
now, as he imagined, just going to expire, he affirmed that the said worthy knight was 
innocent and clear of everything he had laid to his charge. He added that the tortures 
he was put to were so intolerable that, rather than suffer them over again, he would 
accuse the same person of the same crimes,—nay, his own father ; though when he said 
this he was in the bitterness of death, when all hopes of recovery were over. Neither 
did he at last escape that ignominious death, for he was hanged: and at the time and 
place of execution he acquitted the said knight of the crimes wherewith he had, not long 
before, charged him.” —Fortescue de Laudibus Legum Angliz, p. 71 (Ed. 1825). For 
the evidence that Sir Thomas Cooke was the knight alluded to, see “ Biographia Britan- 
nica,’ Art. Fortescue, in a note touching the date of this treatise, pp. 1991-2. 

_ (i) Holinshed, iii. 632. 
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to encourage the hope that he would use his power with moderation. 
He issued proclamations in the king’s name that no one should take 
anything without payment on pain of death. He thus won the hearts 
of the citizens. Even the proceedings that he instituted on the 
following day against Lord Say were begun before the Lord Mayor, 
and the king’s justices; but, being informed that Lord Say had 
claimed to be tried by his peers, “the captain sent a company of his 
unto the hall, the which perforce took him from his officers, and so 
brought him unto the Standard in Cheap, where, or he were half 
shriven, they strake off his head.” 

Law being once set aside, brutality followed. Crowmer, Say’s son- 
in-law, who, when sheriff of Kent, was considered to have been 
guilty of extortions, was carried to Mile End and beheaded in Cade’s 
presence. The lifeless heads of Say and Crowmer were carried 
through the streets of London upon poles, and made to kiss each other. 
Cade then ransacked the house of Malpas in the presence of a mob of 
idle mischief-makers. Next day he dined in a house in the parish ot 
St. Margaret Pattens, and then robbed his host. The citizens, or, at 
least, such of them as had anything to lose, were not slow to repent the 
error they had committed in admitting a robber under the name of a 
reformer. Cade’s popularity remained only with the rabble. For three 
days he was suffered each morning to enter the city, and rule everything 
at his pleasure, he and his men retiring in the evening to quarters 
they had taken up in Southwark. But on the third the mayor and 
citizens made up their minds not to let him enter again. They 
applied to Lord Scales and Matthew Gough, who had then the keep- 
ing of the Tower ; and it was arranged that the latter should come 
to their assistance next day. That day was Sunday, the 5th of July. 
For some reason or other Cade chose to remain in Southwark all day, 
though there was yet no show of opposition to him. But at night 
Matthew Gough and the citizens occupied London Bridge, to defend 
the passage against the insurgents. Cade called his men to arms, 
and attacked them so fiercely that he drove them back from the 
Southwark end of the bridge to the drawbridge in the centre. A 
skirmish ensued, which was continued through the night till nine on 
the following morning. The drawbridge was set on fire, and several 
men were slain or drowned in defending it; among others, Matthew 
Gough himself, a veteran of the French wars. Still, neither party 
had any decided advantage over the other, till at the last the Kentish 
men were driven into Southwark, and a truce was agreed on for some 
hours. 

Then Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester, and others of the king’s 
council, held a conference with Cade in the church of St. Margaret, 
Southwark. The latter delivered to them the demands of himself 
and his comrades, and received pardons for himself and them sent by 
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the Chancellor. On this the insurgents generally withdrew, and 
returned to their own homes. But for a time the captain persuaded 
a few of his followers still to remain with him, suggesting that their 
pardons were insufficient unless confirmed by Parliament. The 
result appears to have been a few more disturbances, first at South- 
wark, then at Deptford, and finally at Rochester, where, the little 
band quarrelling among themselves about the division of booty, and 
a reward of 1,000 marks being offered for his capture, Cade fled dis- 
guised into Sussex, hoping to find security in the woody country 
about Lewes. He was, however, pursued by Alexander Iden, Sheriff 
of Kent, and being overtaken he was obliged to yield himself a 
prisoner, though not without a struggle, in which he was so severely 
wounded that he died before he could be brought to London. 

Cade’s rebellion was afterwards characterised by the Lancastrians 
as a@ movement got up with the connivance of the Duke of York. 
Any protest that could have been made against existing abuses would 
have certainly lain under the same imputation. Any remedy that 
could have been sought against the mis-government of men retained 
in the king’s counsels by Margaret of Anjou must have been through 
the intervention of that powerful leader whose sons afterwards 
occupied Henry’s throne. The Duke of York was distinctly named 
in the petitions of the insurgents, along with the Dukes of Exeter, 
Buckingham, and Norfolk, as the lord whom it was most important 
that the king should call to his counsels. And it may very well be 
—indeed, there is good reason to believe—that the popular clamour, 
thus calling for the man whom a mean and factious jealousy kept 
studiously at a distance from Court, was more effectual than anything 
York himself could have done at this time to make his influence felt 
by his rivals. Cade’s rebellion may, therefore, be considered as the 
first move in the struggle between the Houses of York and Lancaster. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 























ANNE FURNESS. 
CHAPTER XV. 


I sPRANG to my feet; and all the children rose also, and faced round 
and stared at the new comers. 

“Why, we have ‘ fluttered the Volscians’ with a vengeance! A 
couple of hawks in a dove-cot would cause nothing like the con- 
sternation we seem to have brought here!” said my grandfather. 
“ Little Nancy, do you know who this is ?” 

“ Mr. Ayrlie,” said I, somewhat stiffly. I felt shy and put out at 
the idea of my fantastic story having been overheard by ears it was 
not intended for. 

“Donald,” said grandfather quickly. “ Yes; you are right. It is 
Donald Ayrlie.” 

We shook hands, and said “ How do you do?” in a meaningless 
kind of way. Altogether, the meeting with my old play-fellow was 
different from what I had thought it would be,—when I had thought 
about it at all. Grandfather looked a little vexed and disappointed. 
Whether my shyness had infected Donald, or whether he had 
brought a store of shyness with him to be added to mine, I could not 
quite tell. But it is certain that we were, both of us, frigid and 
silent. 

Grandfather seated himself, and made Donald draw a chair up in 
the circle; and then Mrs. Abram had to offer her greetings and bid 
him welcome, which she did in a dazed manner. I think that Mrs. 
Abram had not made allowance in her own mind for the changes 
which the lapse of time since she had seen Donald would be likely to 
make in him. His height seemed to puzzle her. Donald was not 
tall,—being of a broad, sturdy figure that gave one an impression 
of combined strength and activity,—but of course he was taller than 
he had been at eleven years old. And Mrs. Abram’s eyes when she 
addresssed him were invariably directed first to about the middle 
button of his waistcoat, as though she expected to find his head 
there, and then raised slowly, with a surprised expression, until they 
reached his face. His voice, too, appeared to startle her by its 
full, manly tone. I, who from long experience understood poor 
Mrs. Abram’s manner pretty well, was led to believe that she had 
a confused notion that Donald’s strong voice hurt him: for when- 
ever he spoke she put her hand to her throat, and raised her eyes 
to the ceiling compassionately. However, I of course kept this 
discovery—if discovery it were—of Mrs. Abram’s state of mind on 
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the subject of Donald, to myself. And no one else appeared to 
observe it. ; 

Grandfather explained to us that Donald had arrived somewhat 
sooner than he had expected to do, in consequence of finding himself 
able to come straight on to Horsingham without breaking his journey 
at our county town, as he had at first intended. He had travelled 
all the previous night, he said; but was not tired. He had been 
hungry, he confessed, when he arrived; but his old friend, Keturah, 
had got ready some food for him without delay, and he had been 
making a good meal in the doctor’s study. 

“Yes,” put in grandfather, “ Keturah is a first-rate woman— 
always kind, always alert, always with her wits at hand, bright and 
ready for use. And she knows how to welcome an old acquaintance 
heartily. I believe she gave you a kiss, didn’t she, Donald ? ” 

Donald blushed like a young lady, and laughed like a schoolboy, 
and said “ Yes, sir.” 

“Tt wasn’t a Judas kiss, at all events,” said grandfather. ‘“ That 
you may depend on. She’s as honest as the sun, is Keturah ; and if 
she hadn’t been glad to see you, she wouldn’t have kissed you. But 
she is a good soul—a good woman. Yes; Keturah knows how to 
give a hearty welcome, as if she meant it.” 

I understood very well that grandfather was hurt at the coldness 
of my manner, and intended to reprove me for it. But I could not 
help it. I should have been more cordial had I not been taken by 
surprise. But now, no efforts I could make availed to remove con- 
straint from my manner. Nay, my efforts had a contrary effect ; so 
I was fain to sit still and silent, unless I were spoken to, and pass for 
a stupid, stiff, missish young person. 

Grandfather passed his hand once or twice through his “ mane,” 
and looked round upon the children, who had remained as quiet as 
mice since his entrance. His face grew brighter as he looked, and he 
smiled kindly on them, and patted Teddy on the head. “ That’s a 
man!” said grandfather ; “ you’re not afraid of me, are you?” 

“No!” said Teddy stoutly, looking up into his interlocutor’s face. 

Grandfather patted the child’s head again and smiled. He had a 
great horror of inspiring fear or awe. I believe he had hesitated to 
come amongst the little Arkwrights, partly because he fancied they 
might show some dread of him as “the Doctor.” With the gentlest 
heart in the world, his manner was stern at times; but of this he 
was quite unconscious, and was grieved and surprised if he perceived 
any traces of timidity or subjection in the behaviour of young people 
towards himself. The little Arkwrights, however, were too mere 
children to show either. They read his face aright at once; and the 
slight cloud there had been on it—brought there, I was sorry to 
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know, by my unsatisfactory reception of Donald—cleared off very 
quickly. 

“‘ Have you had any cakes?” said he, addressing the children. 

“Oh yes, ever such a lot!—and jam puffs!” answered several 
young voices in chorus. Grandfather’s eye lighted on little Jane, 
who had resumed her place on the hassock, and was again holding 
my hand, and leaning her cheek against it, as she looked thought- 
fully at the fire. 

« And, let me see, what’s your name, you Leprechaun?” said 
grandfather. 

Jane did not move, but she withdrew her gaze from the fire, and 
fixed it on his face, as she answered, with her usual composure and 
deliberation, “‘ Dane, Aweesle Arkyight.” 

“Jane what 2? What does she say her name is ?” 

“ Jane Louisa Arkwright,” explained Lizzie. 

Jane nodded her head with grave dignity, as of an Eastern 
potentate who should sanction the translation of his words by an 
interpreter into some “ barbarian” speech. 

“ What’s a Lepre—that thing that you called Jane?” asked 
Martha. Martha was of an inquiring turn of mind. Grandfather 
explained that Leprechaun was an Irish word for an odd old- 
fashioned kind of sprite; and that led to a general dissertation on 
fairies; and that led to a delicately hinted request that grandfather 
would oblige the company with “‘a story ;” and he gave them “ Jack 
the Giant Killer” in fine style. Teddy confessed frankly that he 
thought grandfather’s story far superior to mine; and, indeed, all 
the children enjoyed it far more than mine, naturally. Donald, 
when I remarked this laughingly, said, “ Yes: and I think that the 
reason is that your story took hold of you, instead of your taking 
hold of it; and, consequently, it carried you a little out of the reach 
of your small audience.”’ 

I mustered courage to ask him what I had been longing to know, 
namely, how much of my nonsense he had been a listener to ? 

“T arrived about the time of the appearance of Mesdames Shine 
and Shadow,” said he, in the same sort of shy, low tone I had spoken 
in, and without turning his eyes towards me. ‘“ But I don’t think 
your story was nonsense.” 

The little Arkwrights were regaled before their departure in the 
fly with elder wine, which had a great deal of sugar and spice in it, 
and was much relished. By the time it was served—it being then 
the rakishly late hour of half-past eight—poor Mary was very 
drowsy, and even Martha and Teddy showed symptoms of sleepiness, 
which, it is needless to say, they denied and struggled against with 
a heroism worthy of a better cause. But little Jane’s bright grey 
eyes were as wide open as ever, when she was wrapped up and 
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carried down the garden path to the fly. It was a moonlight night, 
and as I stood at the glass door of the dining-room, watching the 
children depart, I saw little Jane’s fair face above grandfather’s 
shoulder ; he carried her to the coach himself, the bright eyes turned 
unwinkingly towards the sky, and the clear moonbeams shining in 
them with solemn serenity. 

Soon afterwards Mrs. Abram withdrew, being tired, she said. I 
never shall forget the hopeless perplexity on her countenance when 
she shook hands with Donald and bade him good-night. She was 
so undecided what to call him, and hesitated so vaguely up to the 
very instant of opening her mouth, between “love” (her favourite 
word) and “ Donald,” and “ Mr. Ayrlie,” that she finally conferred on 
him, as he rose to open the door for her exit, a compound appella- 
tion, which sounded, I thought, quite grand and Andalusian— 
namely, “ Don Loveairy.” - 

I slipped away not very long after Mrs. Abram, and left grand- 
father and Donald chatting by the fire. As I was going up-stairs 
to my room I was waylaid by Keturah. She was full of delight at 
Donald’s arrival. And wasn’t he a fine lad? she said. And wouldn’t 
it be a fine thing for the master to have a bright young fellow like 
that about him? And wouldn’t all the house be pleasanter and 
more cheerful than it had been for many a day? I said I hoped 
so—and I dared to say so—and that it was very likely. But I 
suppose my response was not quite cordial enough to be in tune 
with Keturah’s mood, for she looked piercingly at me from under 
her overhanging black brows, and said more sharply, “And you 
know, Miss Anne, it’s like to be a comfort to your grandfather to 
have a young creature about him, and a sort of a bit of sunshine to 
all on us as we grow older.” 

“Why, Keturah,” said I, smiling, and laying my hand on her 
shoulder—for, though I was a little vexed, I did not intend to let 
her either snub me into silence, or sting me into anger—“am J 
never to come to Mortlands any more? or am I not to be reckoned 
among ‘ young creatures ?’” 

' “Oh, you, Miss Anne,” said the old servant slowly, “why 
you will be making new friends, or new ties, and forgetting all 
about us, some day, I reckon. It’s nat’ral, I suppose. But you 
know you haven’t been to Mortlands so often lately but what we have 
had time to miss you; and we hear of visitors at Water-Eardley— 
smart gentlemen, with smart uniforms; and what should smart 
gentlemen go there for, but pretty young ladies ?” 

“You reckon that I shall be forgetting all about you? Keturah, 
I reckon that you’re a goose!” 

“ Aha, child, mebbe you’re out in your reckoning then!” returned 
Keturah, grimly enough. But the next instant that smile, of which 
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I have spoken as being so singularly sweet and attractive, stole over 
her face, and she kissed me, and bade me “ good-night” in her usual 
manner. 

I thought, as I sat brushing my hair that night, that if I had 
been disposed to be jealous of my place in grandfather’s regard, I 
might have had some excuse for the feeling, in the fuss they all 
seemed determined to make about Donald. But I was not disposed 
to be jealous. I said to myself, that, after all, Keturah was right in 
deeming it a good thing for my grandfather to have the new occu- 
pation and interest in life which the young man’s presence would 
afford. Donald Ayrlie was a link between the past and the present. 
His name was connected in grandfather’s mind with all sorts of 
youthful reminiscences ; and I was very glad to think of his remain- 
ing many years at Mortlands. It would be comforting to those who 
loved my grandfather to know that he would have such a staff and 
companion at hand when he shquld grow very old. And—though 
Keturah was crabbed, and talked nonsense sometimes when she was 
cross—still it might be that I should not be able to be always within 
call of Mortlands; so many changes happened in life. There was 
an elder daughter of Sir Peter Bunny, whom I had never seen, only 
heard of; she had gone to India, and would probably not revisit her 
old home for years and years. Her husband was an officer in the 
army, like—Donald’s father. 

Almost as plainly as though the words had been uttered from 
without instead of within, I seemed to hear a voice saying, ‘‘ Anne, 
Anne, you are not in earnest! You are trifling and playing at 
some feeling that has no living root in your heart!” 

I did not question this importunate voice for an explanation of its 
sybilline utterance ; but I did question myself as to whether I were 
in earnest or not, and as to whether it were true that I was “ playing 
at a feeling” which had no living root in my heart. Was I drifting 
idly along under the guidance of a mere fancy? enjoying a make- 
believe sentiment, just as I had enjoyed enacting make-believe 
fairies, and princesses, and Arctic voyagers, and Man Friday, when 
I was a child ? ; 

I fell fast asleep in the little bed that had held me so many a 
night in peace and safety, before having arrived at a final answer to 
any one question of my self-imposed catechism. 
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Cuarter XVI. 


I map an opportunity of observing Donald better the next morning, 
as he and grandfather and I strolled round the garden together after 
breakfast, and of comparing his present appearance with my half- 
effaced remembrance of him as a boy. 

Donald retained the grave candour of his expression, and a mixture 
of frankness and shyness in his smile, and in a certain trick of the 
eyebrows, which had made his somewhat homely face attractive when 
he was a child. But there were thought and purpose on his forehead 
now, and reflective earnestness in his eyes, that had come with ripen- 
ing years. And although his dress was plain, almost to rudeness, 
and his gait careless, and his gestures abrupt, he was unmistakably 
a gentleman. I use the word in no high-flown sense of innate 
honesty and nobility. I simply mean to express that most subtle 
and indefinable combination of qualities (consisting, in Donald’s case, 
neither in elegance of attire, nor suavity of demeanour, nor polish of 
language) which Englishmen recognise as conventionally constituting 
a gentleman. And in saying that Donald was unmistakably a gentle- 
man, I should limit my assertion somewhat. For example, it crossed 
my mind as we were pacing the moss-grown garden paths, that Sam 
Cudberry if called on to recognise Donald as a gentleman would 
probably decline to do so, on the ground of his rough grey coat and 
thick boots. 

To grandfather’s great delight, we found that Donald had retained 
a very vivid recollection of the garden and the shrubbery, and of all 
the “moving accidents by flood and field” which we had enacted 
there. It all looked smaller to him, of course, than he had pictured 
it in his mind, he said. But with that exception, the garden of | 
Mortlands was precisely what he had remembered and expected. 

When our stroll was finished, grandfather withdrew to his study, 
taking Donald with him, as they had various matters to discuss 
together, and I said “ good-bye” to both of them, for I was to return 
to Water-Eardley in good time. 

“T’m sorry you must run away, little Nancy,” said my grand- 
father. 

*T promised.” 

“To be sure, to be sure! I don’t mean to urge you to break a 
promise. Give my love to your dear mother, and tell her that 
Donald Ayrlie means to come over very soon, and pay his respects 
to her. It will be a nice walk for him some fine, crisp morning; so 
look for him early.” 

“Oh, grandfather!” I exclaimed, detaining him by the arm as 


he was about to turn away; “I did not give you the fashionable 
intelligence !” 
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“Now, little Nancy, this is terrible! Not to give me the fashion- 
able intelligence, when you know it is the pabulum—that sounds 
very fine, I think; quite like a newspaper—the pabulum of my 
existence!” 

“Yes, I know,” I returned, laughing at his solemn face. ‘“ And, 
therefore, lest you should be starved outright, I hasten to inform you 
that there is to be a ball at Woolling very shortly. What do you 
think of that ?” 

He looked as if he thought more of it than I had expected, for his 
face expressed genuine surprise. 

“A ball at Woolling? At the Cudberrys’? What on earth for?” 

“What for? Why, grandfather, even an unfashionable intelli- 
gence understands that a ball is for dancing!” 

“Qh! ay, ay! And are you going to this ball?” 

“‘T suppose so. But we are not asked yet.” 

“How did you hear of it?” asked grandfather quickly. 

“From Mr. Lacer. That gentleman—an officer—a friend of 
father’s. We met him on the race-course.” 

“T have heard of him.” 

“Have you?” 

“Yes. Good-bye, my child. God bless thee!” 

Grandfather kissed my forehead tenderly, and laid his hand upon 
my head. There was something which I could not quite define to 
myself in his face ;—a shade of sadness, and an uneasy questioning 
look. I thought of it several times on my way home; but I thought 
of so many other things too, that they finally put that look of grand- 
father’s out of my head. 

I reached home at such an early hour, that there was time for a 
drive with mother before dinner. My father was not out of his bed. 
He had taken to be quite a sluggard, seldom rising before eleven or 
twelve o’clock. And this, I knew, was a great grief to my mother. 
But she had long since found remonstrances and petitions unavailing 
to induce him to return to his former active habits. At first, indeed, 
he would profess penitence, and promise amendment. Then he took 
to laughing at mother in a kind of superior manner, asking her if 
she supposed him to be a little boy in need of a nursery-maid to keep 
him in order. Finally, he had become irritable on the subject, and 
curtly desired her to hold her tongue, and not bother him. 

“T am so glad you have come home early, dear Anne,” said my 
mother ; “for I was wishing to have you as a companion in my drive. 
I am going to Woolling. We have received an invitation to the ball 
there. It arrived yesterday evening. And as it is a long time since 
I have paid Mrs. Cudberry a visit, your father said I had better go 
and take our answer in person. Your father says we must accept 
the invitation. For my part, I do not expect much gratification from 
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this ball. But I hope you may enjoy it, child. Though, from the 
usual behaviour of the girls to you, I almost fear you may meet with 
something disagreeable.” 

“T don’t care a straw for anything ‘the girls’ can say or do, 
mother. Soon that score you may be quite easy,” I made answer, 
with quite unnecessary energy. Mother sighed softly as she said, 
“But don’t quarrel with them, Anne, if you can possibly avoid it. 
Remember, child, they are your dear father’s kinsfolk.” 

Poor mother! it is touching to look back and see how, as my 
father lost ground in the esteem of those around him, and as his 
faults grew to such proportions as made it impossible even for her 
to ignore them, she replaced her old proud and joyful worship of 
him by a tender pity ; how she encompassed him with a yearning 
fondness, and would unhesitatingly have shielded him with the soft, 
faithful breast against any breath of blame or shaft of unkindness. 
She was delicately fearful of resenting even the coarse insolence 
with which it frequently pleased the Cudberrys to treat her, lest it 
might appear that she was less friendly than formerly with “her 
dear George’s cousins.” 

On our way to Woolling I gave her an account of my grand 
entertainment to the little Arkwrights; and I informed her of 
Donald’s arrival. She was much pleased to hear of the latter, and 
said she hoped he would prove an agreeable and useful companion 
to her dear father. Mother had taken a great fancy to Donald in 
his childish days, and made me describe him to her as he was now, 
chatting of him with great interest. Of his personal appearance I 
found no difficulty in giving a picture. It certainly was not a 
flattering one. I described him as a blue-eyed, light-haired young 
man, with plain features, and a figure rather too broad for his 
height, clothed in a rough coat, and with sunburnt hands which 
looked as if they had been unacquainted with gloves from the cradle. 
But I did him the justice to add that he would certainly be recog- 
nised by gentlefolks as a gentleman notwithstanding. For the rest, 
he was very silent and very shy ; or, it might be, very stupid. Though 
on mother’s point-blank questioning me as to whether I thought him 
stupid, I was obliged to declare that, so far as my observation had 
enabled me to judge, he appeared sensible enough. 

We were in the midst of our talk when we arrived at Woolling, 
and the chaise turned from the village up a lane that led to Mr. 
Cudberry’s house. 

Ihave never seen so altogether incongruous a house. It would 
have been almost as difficult to assign the proper rank to it as to its 
owners, on a first view. It had neither the dignity of decayed 
gentility, nor the cosiness of prosperous vulgarity, although there 
were traits both of one and the other about the building. 
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The house had no distinctive name. On the rare occasions when 
Uncle Cudberry received a letter, it was addressed to Mr. Cudberry, 
Woolling ; and it duly reached its destination. 

Uncle Cudberry possessed a considerable number of acres, which 
he farmed himself. He was said to grow the best wheat for miles 
round, and was proud of that reputation. The farm came up close 
around the dwelling. There was only a small strip of garden 
dividing it in front from the fields. At the back there was a large 
farm-yard, with barns, and cart-sheds, and pig-styes, bounded by an 
ocean of turnip fields. The approach to the house was by a road 
which in truth deserved no higher title than that of a cart-track. 
It ran through the open fields, and was intersected by no fewer than 
seven five-barred gates. These gates were always fastened to 
prevent the cattle from straying, and whosoever passed through 
them was admonished, under pain of divers penalties, to shut them 
again carefully. Very few things excited so much emotion in 
Uncle Cudberry’s usually phlegmatic nature as the finding a gate 
left open or imperfectly secured. There were certain seasons when 
the gates were fastened with huge padlocks; and then any adven- 
turous visitor who was not easily balked by difficulties, might gain 
access to the house by climbing over sundry stiles of ingeniously 
inconvenient construction ; or he might, if he were a bold equestrian, 
leap his horse over seven five-barred gates in succession. But 1 
never heard of any one attempting this latter exploit. If neither 
alternative suited him, he might simply stay away. And this indeed 
was the course which I think recommended itself most strongly to 
Mr. Cudberry. He would triumphantly bring forward this liberty 
of staying away as a conclusive argument on his side, whenever his 
daughters urged him to have a new road made from the village of 
Woolling to the house. 

“Why, lass,” he would say, speaking very deliberately, “them as 
can’t get over a stile are but lame dogs.” 

“That’s all very well, papa,” Tilly would answer sharply ; “ but 
how are people to scramble about like monkeys? You know that 
second stile beyond the five-acre field is awful. And you’ve never 
had it mended! And nobody would like to try getting over it that 
had any decent clothes on; for corduroy is the only thing to stand 
that stile, and even that not always.” 

“Well, now, look here, Miss Cudberry, do J ask ’em to come? 
No. Very well, let em stay away then! That’s fair. What have 
you got to say against that ?” 

And so the new road was never made. The cart-track came up 
to the edge of the garden ; the garden was fenced off from the fields 
by a wire railing; there was a duck-pond a little to the right of the 
road on the field side of the wire fence, and a weeping willow drooped 
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over it. This willow was the only tree visible from the front of the 
house, except some woods on the horizon, so that the out-look over 
the flat, well cultivated, ugly farm was rather dreary. At the back 
of the house, beyond the farm-yard, there were bits of pretty rural 
scenery ; deep winding lanes, half hidden by tangled hedge-rows, 
and green uplands, and the towers of a noble mansion rising above 
the trees in a neighbouring park, and the bright changeful river. 
No part of the house was of a later date than the middle of the 
eighteenth century ; some of it was at least a hundred and fifty years 
older. The ancient portions of the building were the nobler. They 
showed traces of wealth, and had been evidently intended for the 
habitation of gentlefolks. There was a large stone hall, surrounded 
by carved oaken settles, on the ground-floor; there was a long low 
room with mullioned windows, and a ceiling of carved oak like the 
settles in the hall, and a noble mantlepiece of the same wood, which 
was looked on by judges of the art as a remarkably fine specimen of 
carving. Up-stairs there were two or three spacious apartments, 
with their floors all awry, and queer closets, and a long rambling 
passage that lead nowhere, and even a trap-door, giving access to a 
hiding-place in the thickness of the ancient masonry, wherein tradition 
said a Romish priest, who acted as a political agent from abroad, had 
been concealed in the days of Cavalier and Roundhead. For the 
Cudberrys of that time had been staunch Royalists, although I never 
heard that they or any one belonging to them endured much trouble 
from persecution ; unless, indeed, it were the Romish priest, who 
must have felt very uncomfortable if he ever really did stow himself 
away in that stuffy little hiding-place. 

The more modern part of the house was very ugly, and was tacked 
on to the other in such fashion as in a great measure to destroy the 
picturesqueness of its elder neighbour. The new edifice was of brick, 
the old one of stone. The former had all the peculiarities which 
distinguish buildings of the same period, and, it is needless to 
observe, that these peculiarities are not beautiful. It all looked 
pinched, and flat, and mean. But this part of the house alone was 
inhabited by the family. The fine old stone hall was used as a 
lumber-room, and I have seen it filled up with wheat sacks, speci- 
mens of mangold-wurzel, disused harness, gig-whips, store-apples, 
garden-tools, an old hen-coop, a patent plough, and a heap of other 
heterogeneous objects. The long low room with the carved mantle- 
piece was empty and deserted, and its flagged floor, cracked and 
weather-stained, afforded a varied and interesting promenade for 
many successive broods of chickens, who were occasionally turned in 
there to keep them out of harm’s way. The rooms above were 
occupied by servants, and were very bare, very dreary, and very 
draughty ; for the wind whistled through them at night as though 
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that part of the mansion were a huge Pan’s pipe, on which Boreas 
performed ghostly strains in a minor key. 

There was nothing ghostly about the newer part of Mr. Cudberry’s 
house. It was furnished, as to the articles bought within the last 
ten or twelve years, with a combination of cheapness and gaudiness: 
as to the older, inherited furniture, with attenuated chairs, and 
spindle-legged tables, and chilly horsehair sofas, and horrible round 
mirrors that made one feel sea-sick to look at them, and depressing 
specimens of worsted embroidery which might have been worked 
in dust and ashes for all the colour that was left on their faded 
surfaces, 

Uncle Cudberry was, as his family phrased it, “a little close.” 
In other words, he was extremely stingy and avaricious, except as 
regarded any expenditure which could conduce to his own immediate 
and personal gratification. And as that which gratified him was 
far from being identical with that which gratified his family, there 
arose many contests between the young people and the mother on 
the one side, and Mr. Cudberry so/us on the other. It was hopeless 
to think of vanquishing him in open fight, but he was sometimes 
outwitted—or at least his adversaries thought so. I am inclined to 
doubt this myself. I believe Uncle Cudberry’s tactics to have been 
conducted on one simple and invariable principle; namely, to 
compel his wife and children to undergo the greatest amount of 
trouble, and vexation, and weariness of spirit, which he found it 
possible to inflict, in order to obtain from him the most trifling 
concessions. He made them beg and pray and mancuvre for the 
purchase even of common objects of household use which were as 
desirable for himself as for them.; thinking, in his astuteness, that if 
they expended so much powder and shot on necessaries, they would 
have the less ammunition wherewith to fight for luxuries. 

It has taken me a longer time to write all this than it took for the 
chaise to drive along the cart-track, pass through the gates (happily 
unpadlocked), and draw up at the wicket in the wire fence of the 
garden. Mother and I alighted, crossed the bright and neat, though 
formal garden, and were admitted into the house by Daniel of the 
ruddy locks, whom I judged to have not long come in from agricul- 
tural pursuits, inasmuch as he carried several pounds weight of rich 
loamy soil on his shoes, and bore traces of the same on his trousers, 
and on his hands, and even on his forehead, where there was a streak 
of mud apparently left there by the application of his own finger. 

Daniel grinned until his mouth represented the segment of a circle, 
and bade us walk into the parlour as we “knowed the road ;” 
excusing himself from coming beyond the flagged passage on the 
ground that he was “too mucky,” and that Miss Cudberry would 
“jaw ” him if he spoiled the new carpet. 
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We assured Daniel that it was quite unnecessary to expose himself 
to the mysterious perils of being “jawed” by Miss Cudberry on our 
account, and so entered Aunt Cudberry’s sitting-room unannounced. 


Cuarter XVII. 


I saw the other day some gutta-percha dolls, whose faces could be 
squeezed, by the application of a thumb and finger, into the most 
comical grimaces. The countenances of those dolls reminded me of 
Aunt Cudberry. Her face had a sort of india-rubber flexibility. The 
lines in it seemed to be not so much wrinkles as creases, which might 
give place to other and quite different creases when next she moved 
her face. Her very nose appeared to have no fixed and permanent 
outline. And yet you would scarcely have called Aunt Cudberry’s 
an expressive physiognomy, for it was impossible to discover any 
connection between its contortions and the subject of her discourse. 
She would frown portentously in relating the pleasantest matter; or 
widen her mouth, into what on another face would have been a smile, 
at the moment she was uttering the most woe-begone complaints. 
She wore a front of brown curls, which was always a little awry. 
And she wore a large cap, with bows of satin ribbon stuck all over 
it; and the cap, too, was a little awry. So was her collar, so was 
her apron. She was not untidy; but she had an air of general lop- 
sidedness. The odd thing to me, in Aunt Cudberry’s appearance, 
was a grotesque resemblance she bore to my father. She was his 
mother’s sister, and there was a decided family likeness between her 
and her handsome nephew, although it would have been difficult to 
define wherein it consisted. 

She was sewing in the sitting-room when we entered it, and Tilly 
and Clemmy were practising a duet at the piano-forte. I always had 
a sense of inappropriateness in seeing them play the piano. It 
appeared to be the last thing in the world they ought to have been 
doing. I was no musician, and therefore did not presume to be 
critical on their performances. But music seemed to me as wnbecom- 
ing to Tilly Cudberry, as a white satin slipper, or a wreath of roses, 
would have been to Mrs. Abram! 

“Why, now, Mrs. George!” exclaimed Aunt Cudberry, putting 
down her work, and rising to receive my mother. She spoke very 
loud. If she had not done so, I think she could not possibly have 
attracted her daughters’ attention, for they were playing very vigor- 
ously. At their mother’s exclamation, they ceased their performance, 
with a final chord which reminded me of the crashing fall of a tea- 
tray laden with cups and saucers. I really think there must have 
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been some wrong notes in it. Nobody could have intended that ear- 
splitting dissonance. 

«‘ And how are you, my dear? And Anne, too! Dear me! Poor 
things! Sit down now, do! And how is George? Po-o-or George!” 

Aunt Cudberry said all this in a lamentable tone of voice. There 
was no special reason for lamentation, but that was “her way,” and 
meant nothing. My mother greeted them all with her usual gentle 
kindness, and the young ladies left the piano, and seating themselves 
near us, plunged into an animated conversation. 

“ Just imagine, Anne,” screamed Tilly, “ your walking in without 
anybody to show you the way! You know if it had been strangers, 
it would have been all the same to Daniel. If pa would only have a 
man-servant with a little style about him! But pa és so obstinate. 
He wouldn’t care if we had a bullock to wait at table!” 

“«T scarcely think uncle Cudberry would like that,” said I, laughing. 

“Oh yes he would. That’s just exactly what he would like,” 
retorted Tilly, with the most vehement earnestness. ‘ That’s Mr. 
Cudberry, of Woolling, all over. There you have him! Ifit wasn’t 
for us and ma, there would be no style at all about the place. Not 
a tinge of it.” 

“Well, Anne, are you coming to our ball?” asked Clementina. 

“Yes; I believe so. Mother came to bring the answer in person 
instead of writing.” 

“Weren’t you surprised to hear of it?” said Clemmy. But before 
I could reply, Tilly burst in, “‘ Why should she be surprised? What 
is there astonishing in our giving a ball, pray? But that’s so like 
you, Clementina. I suppose Anne Furness expected we should do 
a little like the rest of the world some day, and move a little with 
the times! We’ve been moped long enough, Clementina, I should 
think. Anne Furness is not quite a fool—not quite!” in a tone 
which seemed to imply that I was as yet only on the border-land of 
idiocy. 

“How is uncle Cudberry? and Henny? and Sam?” said I, 
desiring to change the conversation. 

“Oh, Henny and Sam are gone over to Brookfield. Henny wanted 
to make some purchases of her milliner. Sam, of course, will call on 
Mr. Lacer. You never knew such friends as Sam and Mr. Lacer 
have become. Quite chums!” 


“Indeed !” 

“Oh dear, yes! Mr. Lacer finds Sam very agreeable— most 
agreeable !” 

“Oh!” 


“Why, yes, you may suppose so, when you think of what Brook- 
field is,—the commonest of the common.” 
I reflected that if being uncommon were a sine gud non for gaining 
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Mr. Lacer’s good opinion, Sam Cudberry, as far as my limited 
experience of the world went, certainly fulfilled that condition. 

“Tsn’t Mr. Lacer an elegant creature?” said Aunt Cudberry, 
turning to me at this point. 

‘“‘T|—-I—-don’t know. Yes; I think he is well-mannered.” 

“Oh, my dear, as to manners, he’s perfect. Poor thing! And so 
amusing! But I must send and tell Mr. Cudberry that you’re here. 
Mrs. George is a great favourite of Mr. Cudberry’s.” 

“Oh, ma!” shrieked Tilly, and fell into a fit of laughter, the cause 
whereof was, and is, entirely mysterious tome. But this was no new 
thing. So many of the Cudberry sayings and doings were so 
inscrutable to my apprehension, that I have sometimes thought my 
communications with that family resembled the intercourse of a 
European with some secluded tribe of Indians. The most I could do 
was to guess at their meaning. Very often, no doubt, I guessed 
wrongly, from want of the necessary insight into their point of view. 

Tilly’s whoops of laughter had not died away when Mr. Cudberry 
came into the sitting-room. 

He was a thin, dark-eyed, bald old man, who stooped a good deal 
in his gait. He wore a suit of coarse drab-coloured cloth, a red 
worsted scarf round his threat, and leather leggings buttoned 
tightly over his lean limbs. His face was as immovable as his 
wife’s was the reverse. His eyes sometimes sparkled when he was 
angry, but beyond the necessary motion of the muscles of his mouth 
when he spoke, I do not think I ever saw any other indication in 
his countenance that it was made of flesh and blood instead of wood. 
He spoke in a growling tone, very slowly, very deliberately, and as 
though he were haunted by a constant suspicion that his interlo- 
cutors wanted to catch him, to entangle him, to commit him to some 
rash statement, or in short, to get the better of him in one way or 
another. 

“Your sarvant, Mrs. Furness,” said Uncle Cudberry, shaking 
hands with my mother. ‘Yours, Miss Anne. You grow a fine 
young lass, Miss Anne. Tall and straight. Yes. That’s the truth; 
no mistake about it.” 

“Oh, pa!” cried his daughters in chorus. 

“Hey? What’s wrong with you, Miss Cudberry ?” 

“Now, pa! Just as if you didn’t know that nobody says ‘ sar- 
vant ;? I do wonder that you like to be so vulgar. Why don’t you 
polish yourself up a bit, pa?” cried Tilly, with terrific playfulness. 
I use the word “terrific” advisedly, for when it pleased Tilly to be 
sportive, and to indulge in banter, her voice rose into a shriek, of 
which I despair of conveying an idea. 

“Polish? I’m polished enough,” replied Uncle Cudberry with 
great deliberation. “Oh yes; as to that, J’m plenty polished 
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enough. It don’t take much polish, as I know of, to look after the 
crops. And you can ask any man, woman, or child about the place 
if they think it ’ud be easy to do the master; I reckon they know I 
wasn’t born yesterday, Miss Cudberry.” 

Strange and incredible as it appeared to me, I had often been 
assured by my father that Mr. Cudberry had in his youth received 
as good an education as was usual with gentlemen of his day—a 
somewhat better education, indeed, than the majority of country 
squires of his standing. He had been in London, and had even 
been noted there as a spendthrift. But on coming rather unex- 
pectedly into the property at Woolling (for he was not the direct 
heir, but inherited on the death of a cousin), a complete metamor- 
phosis took place in his manners and mode of life. The love of 
money grew upon him year by year. He lived in almost absolute 
retirement, associating chiefly with mere rustic boors. He adopted 
their habits and their language. But I used sometimes to fancy 
that he purposely exaggerated his broad vulgar mode of speak- 
ing, in order to mortify his daughters and mock at their aspira- 
tions after finery. And yet, with queer inconsistency, he was 
proud of them, and shared their conviction that the Cud- 
berrys of Woolling were people of very great importance and 
consideration. It was with some idea, I imagine, of teasing Tilly 
in particular, that Uncle Cudberry made a point of complimenting 
and praising me whenever he saw me. Especially he would remark 
on my height, as contrasted with his daughters’ small stature. 
There was only one person to whom I ever saw Uncle Cudberry 
show a glimmering of courtesy, and that person was my mother. 
Occasionally in his manner towards her might be discerned some 
dim traces of the gentleman he had once been: and notwithstand- 
ing Tilly’s peals of derisive laughter, I believe Aunt Cudberry was 
right when she said that “ Mrs. George” was a great favourite with 
her husband. 

Before our visit came to an end, Daniel entered the room bearing 
a tray with two decanters on it, a piece of cake, and several wine- 
glasses. The decanters contained, I knew, cowslip and raisin wine, 
respectively. No more expensive vintage was ever given to visitors 
to Woolling in the day-time. Of course the ceremony of offering 
wine might have been omitted altogether; but this would have been 
a departure from a custom which Aunt Cudberry looked upon as 
quite indispensable in a genteel household. 

Daniel had removed in some way a portion of the loam from his 
trousers. He had changed his boots, and put on a black coat, which 
I recognised from its cut as having belonged to Sam Cudberry, and 
which was so much too narrow for Daniel’s broad bowed shoulders, 
that he looked as if he were pinioned in it. The smudge of mud 
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remained conspicuously on his forehead ; but he grinned round at us, 
complacently unconscious of, or philosophically indifferent to, this 
drawback to his personal appearance. 

“ White wine or red, Anne?” said Aunt Cudberry, when it came 
to my turned to be helped. 

“Cow—” I began inadvertently, but I checked myself, and 
answered, “ white please, Aunt Cudberry.” It was a point of honour 
at Woolling not to call the sweet home-made liquor by its real name. 
“White or red” might equally apply to port and sherry, and Aunt 
Cudberry found some comfort in the ambiguity of the phrase, 
although we all knew perfectly well what the wine was, and she 
knew that we knew it. 

“Has George been having any dealings with old Green the 
coachmaker, do ye know, Mrs. Furness?” asked Mr. Cudberry 
abruptly of my mother. 

“ Dealings? Mr. Green sold him a pony-chaise. And Mr. Green’s 
grandson came to Water-Eardley to see about repairing it. I know 
of no other dealings that George has had with him.” 

I felt guiltily conscious, and my face burned as I listened. Mother 
did not know then of the money transactions I had heard discussed 
between Mat Kitchen and my father. 

“ Ah well, that’s better than I thought.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

Mother turned very pale as she put the question, and looked 
imploringly into Mr. Cudberry’s hard face. 

“What I mean’s neither here nor there. But don’t you dis- 
tress yourself, Mrs. Furness. Old Green has the name of being 
hard and sharp. He’s a cunning man, and knows how to put two 
and two together and make five of ’em ’stead o’ four. But on 
market days in Horsingham I sometimes hear a bit of gossip. And 
they say that the young chap, this Mat Kitchen, is quite as sharp 
and twice as hard as his grandfather, and that he’s getting all the 
old man’s private business into his own hands.” 

“ What business?” asked my mother innocently. ‘ Has he any 
other business besides coach-making ? ” 

“ Money-lending,” replied Mr. Cudberry, nodding his head once 
emphatically. “And you just tell George to steer clear of the 
family party. I hav’n’t brought my own pigs to such a bad market, 
but what I’ve a right to offer my wife’s nephew a bit of advice. 
Not,” he added, touching my mother’s sleeve twice or thrice with 
the back of his forefinger—quite an animated gesture for him !— 
“not as I’ve anything but advice to offer him, you understand.” 

My mother would not for the world have shown any uneasiness before 
the Cudberrys which might have led them to reflect upon, or in any 
way blame her husband. But she was very thoughtful and silent as 
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we were driving home again. And after a long meditation, she said 
to me, “ Anne, I am very glad after all that your grandfather—and 
my husband, for it was quite as much George’s doing as your grand- 
father’s, you must always remember that, child !—TI am glad, I say, 
that they insisted on my little fortune being settled on me and my 
children. It will be at least a provision for you, in case——. One 
never knows what may happen!” 


CuartTer XVIII. 


Tue ball at Woolling was to take place in a fortnight from the day 
on which we paid our visit to Aunt Cudberry. During this interval 
we saw Mr. Lacer rather frequently. My father always made him 
welcome, and appeared to have taken a quite extraordinary fancy to 
him. Mother, on the whole, was pleased that it should be so; for 
Mr. Lacer had made great progress in her good graces also, and, 
indeed, had become more intimate with the whole family than the 
length of our acquaintance with him would have seemed to warrant. 
But, as he said, friendship cannot be measured by time; and several 
circumstances concurred to give him an almost confidential footing 
among us. ‘The first of these circumstances, however, was one which 
might have produced a quite contrary effect. 

I have mentioned Flower’s propensity to drinking. He always 
contrived to do his stable work to my father’s satisfaction, but in the 
evening among his fellow-servants he indulged himself in drinking 
and talking until—they said—he became almost unendurable. 
Sometimes one or two of the farm people would drop in on one 
excuse or another, to smoke and drink beer in the kitchen. It was 
a practice which my mother strongly disapproved of ; but her autho- 
rity was not sufficient to put a stop to it, and it was impossible to 
get my father to interfere in any domestic matters. He let things 
go as they would more and more every day. 

On one of these convivial occasions, being half stupefied with 
tobacco and more than half drunk with beer, Flower proceeded to 
abuse the “master’s new friend, Mr. Lacer,”’ in no measured 
terms. The cook reported the conversation to my mother, dwelling 
minutely on every insolent and vituperative word Flower had used, | 
with that curious passion for the painful, mental or physical, which 
is so often found in persons of her class. One specific charge which 
it pleased Flower to bring, was that while he had been employed in 
the training stables of Lord B—-—, Mr. Lacer had been caught 
playing the spy on those sacred precincts, for the purpose of sending 
information to London which would influence the betting on an 
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approaching race; that he had been detected in trying to bribe a 
stable-helper to betray some of the secrets of his employer’s establish- 
ment; that he had narrowly escaped being ducked under the pump 
by Lord B—-—’s express orders; and that he (Mr. Lacer) had made 
the most strenuous efforts to hush up the whole affair, inasmuch as 
it, together with sundry other transactions of a disgraceful nature, 
with which Flower professed to be acquainted, would, if published, 
have ruined him with his commanding officer, and perhaps have 
obliged him to leave the army. 

This miserable kitchen scandal distressed my mother intensely. 
She repeated it to my father in my presence, and with a vehemence 
most unusual with her. 

My father was also a good deal disturbed by the matter, although 
less so—alas! far less so-—than he would have been some years 
ago. At first he had recourse to scolding mother for having given 
ear to “servants’ tittle-tattle,’ and was very lofty with her. But 
mother, to my great astonishment, and I think to his, maintained 
her point with extraordinary firmness. She made him observe that 
this odious story was not mere vague calumny ; that it was a specific 
and distinct charge, to which the servants and one om two farm 
labourers had been witnesses ; and that it could not, and should not 
be passed over in silence. My father was singularly averse to risking 
a quarrel with Flower. The man exercised a sort of fascination 
over him, as it seemed to us, for my father, although a kind master, 
had too fiery a temper tamely to pass over misconduct in his servants 
in general. But the spell which Flower exercised was a very simple 
one, as we saw and acknowledged later. It derived its power from 
poor father’s besetting infatuation. He had been convinced by some 
means that Flower could give him valuable information about race- 
horses, their trainers, owners, and riders. Nay, he had once been 
heard advising my father to “go shares” in the purchase of a 
yearling colt out of some famous stable, which animal was “ safe to 
win a pot of money, if properly placed, and the thing kept quiet.” 
Poor mother was in mortal terror of this yearling colt for a long 
time. But father laughed at her and said, where was he to find 
money to buy race-horses? And the matter finally dropped. 

To return, however, to Flower’s charge against Mr. Lacer. So 
firm was mother in insisting on the matter being sifted, and so 
evident was it that she was entirely in the right, that my father, 
who had not lost all his old manliness of heart and his hatred of 
that which was base and lying and cowardly, gave her his solemn 
assurance that he would tax Flower with having made this odious 
accusation, and would, if need were, discharge the fellow from his 
service at a minute’s warning. 

The following day Mr. Lacer called. It was in the afternoon, 
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getting on towards dusk. Father was out. We had not seen him 
since our early dinner, and as he only rose that day in time to get 
down to the dining-room just as the dinner was being put on the 
table, and went out directly the meal was over, there had been little 
opportunity for conversation. Mr. Lacer walked into the small 
sitting-room, which mother and I chiefly inhabited, and greeted us 
both as usual. My mother could not feign. There was a constraint 
in her manner which Mr. Lacer perceived at once, and to our great 
surprise he at once entered on the subject we had been discussing 
the previous evening. 

“T have been assisting at a rather stormy interview, Mrs. Furness,” 
said he. “I rode round by the stable-yard, and there I found your 
husband in a towering rage, and Flower in a very trembling and 
abject condition. And—to be frank—I know all about the head 
and front of his offending.” 

My mother turned a startled glance on him. Then she said, “ Do 
you know it, Mr. Lacer? May I ask from whom ?” 

“From Furness. He told me himself.” 

There was a silence. I thought Mr. Lacer had acted very wrongly 
in coming to say this to my mother. He should have waited. Under 
the circumstances there was a great want of delicacy in his intrusion 
into her presence. But his next words altered my judgment a little. 

“ Mrs. Furness,” he said, speaking in some agitation, “ I—I hope 
you'll forgive me ; I do indeed. But I could not endure to be under 
your displeasure. And what an opinion you must have had of me if 
you believed But I hope you had some confidence in me! I 
hope you did not give me up on the words of a drunken fool !” 

My mother trembled a good deal. Her courage and nerve had 
been tried too much of late. I crossed the room to her, and seating 
myself near her, took her hand. Aftera moment or so she answered 
with a firm spirit, although with a quivering voice, “ All this is 
very painful to me, Mr. Lacer. You must know that it isso. I do 
not wish to think evil of any one. You have been very kind and 
friendly—but—-—” 

“ Dear Mrs. Furness,” he broke in eagerly, “I ought to have told 
you at first. Flower penitently retracts every word. Of course 
he does. That seemed to me so much a matter of course that I did 
not think of beginning by saying so.”’ 

Mother held out her hand, which Mr. Lacer took and raised to his 
lips. This bit of gallantry made her shyly withdraw her hand and 
colour like a girl. It was indeed rather too high-flown for the 
occasion; but Mr. Lacer had an impulsive, almost boyish, way with 
him at times which made one pardon a little exaggeration of manner. 
“How deeply I regret,” said mother, “and how deeply George 

will regret, that any friend of ours should have been exposed to 
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such an offence from our servant. What an infamous, dangerous 
creature !” 


“T fear you have taken the matter to heart more than was need- 
ful, Mrs. Furness,” said Mr. Lacer. 

‘Tt seems to me that that was hardly possible,” said I. “To us 
it was no light thing either that an inmate of our household should 
be a vile calumniator, or that a person received on friendly terms by 
my father should be—what you must have been if Flower spoke 
truly.” 

I had not broken silence before ; but I was chafed by Mr. Lacer’s 
way of treating the affair. 

“You speak rather severely, Miss Furness. Have I offended 
you?” 

“You are not half angry enough with Flower,” I replied bluntly. 

“ Anne!” exclaimed my mother, with gentle reproof. 

“‘T was angry enough, I assure you, at first ; but really the thing 
was so absurd, so wild! And the man was drunk, quite drunk. He 
declares he has no recollection at all of what he said last night.” 

“ Thank heaven, this will rid us of him!” exclaimed my mother, 
with a slight gesture of her hand, as of one pushing aside a hateful 
object. 

“Rid you? Oh, I—perhaps I did wrong, but the fellow begged 
and prayed so for forgiveness, and Furness seemed loath to part with 
him, and—I put in a word for him to induce his master to look over 
the offence this once, on the understanding that the very next time 
he is seen to be drunk again he is turned off without wages or 
warning.” 

Mother fell back in her chair. “Keep him!” she cried. “ My 
husband means to keep him! Impossible!” 

“Do you so strongly object to the man, Mrs. Furness? I had no 
idea——.”’ 

“ Most strongly do I object to him. I have reasons for doing so. 
I am notactuated by prejudice. He is a dangerous, dangerous man! 
I would give anything to see him fairly away from my house.” 

Upon this Mr. Lacer spoke more unreservedly than he had hitherto 
done avout my father’s growing infatuation for betting. He had 
seen, he said, that it distressed my mother, and had seen it with 
sincere sympathy. As far as in him lay,—of course his power was 
very limited ; he was so much younger than my father, had no claim 
of old acquaintance, and so forth—he had tried to stand between my 
father and temptation of that sort. He thought, if he might venture 
to advise, that mother was wrong in her desire to get rid of Flower. 
The man was not pleasant, nor sober, nor honest in speech. But he 
had the rarer honesty in a groom of not cheating in his stable. 
That was a great point; because Furness—mother would forgive 
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him for saying so—was a little careless and easy-going, did not 
look into things very closely, and might be robbed right and left by 
a groom who chose to rob him. Then as to the other point, Flower’s 
connection with the Turf, and his influence over his master, Mr. 
Lacer must say this: Flower really did know something of the 
matter. His advice would be sound in all likelihood, and based on 
experience. Of course it might be better—well he would say it 
certainly would be better—if Furness cut the whole thing. But was 
that likely at present? And if it were not likely, would he not run 
the risk in losing Flower of finding some one ten times worse ? 

“Tt is very generous and forgiving on your part to say all this?” 
said my mother thoughtfully. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Lacer, with his frank bright laugh that 
flashed all over his face, “‘ I am emboldened to speak freely, you see, 
because I know you are not likely to suspect me of any undue par- 
tiality for my friend Flower.” 

“T wonder,” said I, “why he selected you as the object of his 
slanders. Had you given him any offence ?” 

“None that I know of. But it really is useless to reason about 
the matter. The fellow was drunk, and I suppose that he was ina 
quarrelsome malicious mood, and confused me in his stupid head 
with some rascal of his acquaintance. I dare say the story he told 
was true enough, only applied to the wrong person. Don’t think 
any more about it, Miss Furness.” 

But both mother and I did think about it, and speak about it. 
After Mr. Lacer had taken his leave we sat over the fire in the dark 
and talked and talked for an hour. 

“T do think Mr. Lacer has behaved so well!” said my mother. 

“Y—yes.” 

“You don’t seem to agree with me, Anne.” 

“T think he has behaved as he thought well and kindly ; but I 
doubt his being right. If father is persuaded to keep Flower just 
because he might get a worse man in his place, that is doing evil 
that good may come of it, instead of simply doing right at all 
hazards.” 

Mother sighed. And after a little pause she said, “I am not 
sure, Anne, that your father would in any case have got rid of Flower 
when once his first anger was over, and the man had begged 
pardon.” 

I felt this to be so likely that I was silent. 

“ And then you know, child,” proceeded mother, “it may be that 
you and I feel this thing to be more dreadful and shocking than 
gentlemen do. You see Mr. Lacer treated it lightly. Men brought 
up like Flower cannot be expected to have a high standard of morals. 

We know so little of the world, Anne! ” 
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So Flower remained at Water-Eardley, and the above-narrated 
circumstance operated, as I have said, to put Mr. Iacer on a footing 
of intimacy with us all. Mother would never have given her con- 
fidence to any one who had sternly disapproved her husband’s 
conduct. But this Mr. Lacer was far from doing. He contrived to 
praise my father’s generous, hearty, trusting nature, even whilst 
lamenting his failings. One day he and my father went off toge- 
ther to a match that took place about twenty miles from us. 
I fancy it was a trotting match between two ponies belonging to 
some London men. At all events, the creatures ran in our county, 
and were heavily “backed” as they phrased it. Father came back 
in high spirits. He had won largely he said, and in the next 
instant he frowned impatiently and asked mother why she looked so 
lack-a-daisaical—what was the matter? She couldn’t have put on 
amore woe-begone countenance if he had lost! It made my heart 
burn within me to see her piteous little smile, and her attempt to 
treat the rough words as a good-humoured jest. Her sweet yentle- 
ness softened father’s mood, and he came and took her hand and 
looked into her face and said “ Lucy, I do believe you are an angel.” 
The touch of kindness was ‘more than she could bear—she who was 
so brave to suffer—and she put her head down on his shoulder and 
burst into tears, and I ran away and cried to myself in a tumult of 
pity and indignation. 

The next time Mr. Lacer came to see us, mother took an oppor- 
tunity when my father was out of the room, to say to him in her 
simple sweet way that she felt a little uneasy at his accompanying 
father so much to these different races and matches. ‘ You are 
younger than George, Mr. Lacer, and if he were the means, thought- 
lessly, of leading you into temptation, it would hurt me—it would 
hurt us, so much.” 

Mr. Lacer flushed crimson, and looked for an instant as if he had 
scarcely understood her. 

“You musn’t be angry with me,” mother went on, “you speak of 
standing between George and temptation, of dissuading him from 
this and that; but take care that you don’t get a taste for gambling 
yourself. Those kind of people are very cunning. I scarcely think 
you can bea match for them. How should you?” And then she 
gave him a little sermon. The words were commonplace enough, I 
dare say, but her sweetness and sincerity gave them value. Mr. 
Lacer repeated father’s words. ‘You are an angel, Mrs. Furness,” 
said he; “if I had hada mother like you ! But my own mother 





died when I was little more than a baby. If I could keep Furness 
straight and square I would, on my soul I would, and—don’t be 
afraid for me. Iam up to most of their dodges ; so much the worse 
for me, you'll say! Well, I was left to scramble up as I could when 
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my father married again, and I fell into bad hands. I lived in the 
stables almost. I got into scrapes that I’m ashamed to think of 
now. My father paid some ‘debts of honour’ for me once against 
his wife’s wish—Mrs. Lacer loves money better than anything in 
the world—and he told me that it was the last farthing over and above 
my allowance that I had to expect from him. I was a boy of seven- 
teen at the time, and I have never asked my father for money since. 
I wish I could forget all those bad times, but I can’t undo the past. 
It is not all my fault, is it? You see Iam candid. I think you can 
feel for me? ” 

He spoke with so much feeling that we were quite moved. He 
easily showed emotion. The tears were brimming up in his eyes 
at that very moment. Mother did not think the worse of him for 
that. 

It was the day before the great Woolling ball; Mr. Lacer stayed 
to have tea with us, and we sat round the fire and chatted about the 
morrow’s great event. Father did not scruple to quiz the whole 
thing, and Mr. Lacer ventured on a few mild jokes about his awe of 
Miss Cudberry, which made us laugh. I was seated nearest to the 
table, and an idle impulse prompted me to look at a “ sporting paper” 
which lay on it. My father received it regularly, and it had come 
to be almost the only printed thing he ever read. It was not the 
sort of literature to tempt me naturally ; but as it lay there at my 
elbow I began idly to glance over its columns. This cursory perusal 
suggested several reflections which I had the discretion to keep to 
myself. But all at once my eye lighted on the following advertise- 
ment: “Confederate wanted (a gentlemanlike person indispensable), 
with capital to join the advertiser in carrying out a great thing. 
Plenty of amusement combined with profit, for an amateur of racing. 
No turf habitues need apply, as the coup must emanate from an un- 
suspected quarter. Address, Hic et Ubique, Post Office, Brook- 
field.” 

“ What an extraordinary advertisement!” I cried, “ what can it 
mean ?”’ and I began to read it aloud. Father jumped up in a 
passion and snatched the paper from my hand. ‘“ That’s not reading 
for young ladies!” said he angrily. “You'd best stick to your 
German and Latin” (this with a sneer which he always put on in 
speaking of my poor little attempts at learning). ‘I don’t pay 
for your education in order that you may read such things as that!” 

















ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 


Ir is not surprising that the events in France during the last month 
should have stirred up a discordant and confused agitation in our 
own country, quite as eager and in some quarters as violent as if a 
supreme domestic controversy were at issue. ‘We are the only 
people in the world,” Mr. Cobden once said, “that ever make of a 
foreign topic a matter of passionate, earnest, and internal politics.” 
The overthrow of the French Empire, the declaration of a Republic, 
the portentous rise of Germany, the military collapse of overshadowing 
France, might well create extreme commotion in any country in the 
civilised world. To these momentous political revolutions, the full 
scope of which nobody living is yet able to realise, has been added 
the thrilling excitement of a rapid succession of marches, battles, 
bombardments, and theatrical capitulations, that must have fired the 
dullest imagination. There is, however, something more than a mere 
stir of imagination at the root of the impassioned discussion which, 
according to our national usage and wont, these foreign topics are 
receiving among us. 

In the American civil war partisanship with the sides there was 
the veil of a kind of civil war here. An unspoken instinct revealed 
to mutually hostile classes in England that their battle also was being 
fought in the contest between the free North and the slave-holding 
South. The triumph of the North, as has been often remarked, was 
the force that made English liberalism powerful enough to enfranchise 
the workmen, depose official Christianity in Ireland, and deal a first 
blow at the landlords. The superficial politician vainly protested, as 
he protests now, that it is mere extravagance for English artisans 
and others to espouse this or that side in a foreign dispute, and that 
it is our business to be content with coolly observing the course of 
circumstances, and registering results. People know better than this. 
The English system has too precarious a foot-hold in reason, is too 
much like ‘the pyramid supported on its apex’ and only held in its 
position, stands too plumb in the face of the dominant modern 
influences, is too penetrated through and through with fiction, for 
any great contest in the western world to be indifferent either to those 
who revere, or to those who déspise and hate it. There is sure to be 
some side of such a contest with a lesson or a warning for England. 
We thus fight our own battles vicariously in other countries, and 
hence the otherwise unaccountable warmth and sincerity with which 
foreign concerns are discussed by the keenest English politicians, 
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whenever they come to their critical hour. There is a dull and 
smothered struggle of the most vital kind going on under the too 
colourless surface of our hollow and essentially insincere politics. 
The champion of things as they are, is full of uneasiness and distrust 
and resentment, which are none the less burdensome because he is 
conscious of his own inability to see, much more to parry, the intel- 
lectual weapons of his adversary. His adversary is nearly as heavily 
weighted by the consciousness that the English character is slow- 
moving, very dead to ideas, very averse to change in outward form 
or prescription, intensely indifferent to theoretic consistency. So the 
strife is veiled, and statesmanship is held to consist in the adroit 
construction and cunning parliamentary manipulation of limp and 
flaccid measures. In face of this strife, the difference between one 
party leader and another, between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, 
is microscopic. The pattern of parliamentary instruments and the 
representative of patrician obstruction are all one in the eyes of bodies 
like the International, or the Land and Labour League, as well as of 
the growing party of educated republicans. Neither of them, not 
one more than the other, will fully restore national endowments to 
the nation, nor undertake to deal with the English Land question, 
nor frankly and efficiently face the difficulty of education, nor help 
in the decisive solution of the labour question in the labourer’s 
interest, nor disband that sinister clerical army of twenty-eight thou- 
sand men in masks. Wherever you come to a real difficulty, to an 
organic question, the Tory and the parliamentary Liberal are of one 
accord. The contest between them is merely personal and superficial. 
Opposed in full front to both is the party of active humanity, of 
political initiative, of the republic in its true sense. But the latter 
is not proportionately represented in the press, and consequently the 
battle goes on very much out of sight. Still it does go on, and not 
a little of the criticism that the continental strife is now provoking 
owes most of its significance to the fact that its authors are thinking 
all the while of our own subterranean revolution. 

There are two currents running with various degrees of strength, 
which are well worth examining in the light of this domestic idea. 
Each of these two proposals is best understood and most effectively 
examined in connection with a supposed influence upon the course of 
home affairs, and the turn which it is expected to give to our 
internal contest with privilege and obstruction. The first and least 
strongly backed of these is the idea of an armed intervention on our 
part on behalf of the French republic, and to prevent any compulsory 
cession of French territory. Such a cession, it is said, would plant 
germs of lasting disorder in Europe, first. by leaving an implacable 
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deep in the hearts of all Frenchmen; next by fastening on Germany 
the demoralising and fatal task of holding down and governing a 
community who would detest her yoke. Europe has not to this day 
recovered from the shock and moral confusion caused by the partition 
of Poland. The suppression of the Venetian Republic, again, and its 
transfer to the House of Austria, were a root of bitterness to the 
western world and of weakness to the wrongdoer, down to the time 
when the crime was repaired. The diminution of the thoroughly 
consolidated and homogeneous territory of France, would, it is said, 
be a precisely similar case, and would involve results equally un- 
favourable to the chances of a stable peace. 

Even those who are least unwilling to soften the rigour of the 
penalties which the lawlessness and immorality of French opinion 
have deservedly brought upon their country, take as strong a view of 
these disadvantages of annexation to Germany herself and the injury 
it would inflict on European order, as those who, at the very moment 
when they are decrying the pretensions of Germany to be the intel- 
lectual and moral equal of France as supremely ridiculous, insist 
upon demanding from her an amount of magnanimity and self- 
renunciation, not only which has no parallel in the history of war, but 
which the French themselves, the supposed political and moral supe- 
riors of the Germans, have been further than any other nation from 
attaining or even thinking it desirable to attain. It is only by the 
acknowledgment of the higher political morality of Germany that 
people have any right to expect her to stay her hand in the terri- 
torial spoliation of a baffled adversary, who began his wicked and 
unlucky attack with fully formed designs of the self-same kind of 
territorial spoliation. We all agree, however, that we may legiti- 
mately ask for this moderation from Germany, which nobody in 
the world hoped for from France, the great high temple and shrine 
of piratical Bonapartism. We all agree that every form of diplomatic 
protest should be employed to prevent the evil consummation by one 
power of a war, which was yet more evilly commenced by another. 

But how can we draw the sword to strike off the flower, when we 
drew no sword to cut off the root? If public right was not so out- 
raged by the proposal to seize German territory as to call upon us to 
shed English blood and waste English resources when the war broke 
out, why should the proposal to seize French territory, or even the 
possibility of Paris being razed to the ground and its site sown with 
salt, now constrain us to throw ourselves into the bloody whirlpool ? 
The cause of progress and humanity had more to lose by the triumph 
of the corrupt Empire, than it has by anything that can befall an erect 
and self-respecting Republic, when that republic shall be once fairly 
constituted. We have clearly, so far as the present war is concerned, 
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abandoned our title to be heard as the vindicators of the public law 
of Europe. Whether it would have been wise to take up that posi- 
tion at the outset is a very important question, on which the present 
writer holds the opinion that we were in no way concerned to enter 
the quarrel, because though our interposition might perhaps have 
postponed the war for a season, it would only have embittered France, 
made her more rebellious against her supposed humiliation, and more 
ardently resolved than ever to seize the first occasion of bursting her 
fancied fetters. It was the business of French statesmen gradually 
to subdue the animosity and jealousy towards Prussia, as they had 
already by skill and patience subdued the same sentiments towards 
ourselves. What French statesmen never attempted to do, the 
British fleet would not have done. But it is not with this that we 
are concerned just now. We did not vindicate public right against 
the supreme outrage of the French declaration of war. It would be 
monstrous to take up arms against the minor outrage of annexation, 
considering that this will be the first occasion of denouncing annex- 
ation under such circumstances as an outrage at all. 

But it will be said,—and it is here that the position crosses the 
line of our own internal controversies—that the advantages to 
England of having a strong republic to the south of her, as she has 
already a strong republic to the west, would be so immense that it is 
worth a great sacrifice on our part to help to make that republic 
strong. The triumph of freedom in the United States did much for 
us. The triumph of freedom in France would do more. Nothing 
would tend more powerfully to de-aristocratise our government, to 
force attention to new social ideas, to spread the conflagration which 
has consumed the empire to some of our own superabounding 
rubbish. There are no sacrifices which an English republican ought 
not to be willing to make, if his sacrifices could do anything to assure 
this superlatively desirable end. The London workmen, with that 
sure instinct which is an inexplicable mystery to any but the 
believer in democracy, were not slow in perceiving this, and their 
unmistakable and deep-lying sympathy with France proves their 
confidence in French social ideas, as meeting most fully their own 
requirements. It is a matter of regret that with this sympathy there 
should have been mixed up some unjust and irrelevant disparagement 
of Germany. We have a right to wish well to the successful estab- 
lishment of a free and popular government in France, without 
shutting our eyes to the staring fact that the Germans are where 
they are through military necessities forced upon them by the 

governing and literary classes of France herself. It is utterly 
childish to pretend either that the Emperor and his satellites were 
the only aggressive party in France, or that after the capitulation of 
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Sedan the Germans were morally bound at once to turn their faces 
homewards and forget all that had passed. The heads of the 
victorious force surely owed something to Germany as well as to 
Franee, and M. Favre’s first circular proved that even Sedan had 
only scotched and not killed the national vainglory. It isa salutary 
thing for France to learn that war is a serious enterprise, and that, 
once undertaken, its tremendous forces cannot be recalled and instan- 
taneously chained up, the moment it may suit the convenience of 
the humiliated combatant. This disparagement or vituperation of 
Germany seems to me to show a certain deficiency in historic 
appreciation, from the philosophic point of view, and a corresponding 
deficiency in appreciation of what is possible and reasonable, from 
the political point. What is compassionate sympathy for the 
prostrate and fallen, becomes nothing less than an unrighteous 
weakness when it takes the form of undiscriminating antipathy to 
a nation which was wantonly attacked, and whose only fault is the 
success of its resistance. 

Apart from this, the attitude of the workmen towards the fallen 
country in the bitter hour of its expiation, attests a large and com- 
passionate humanity that contrasts instructively with the crawling 
prudence of that organ in the English press, which after having 
played pander to the Empire of stockjobbers for eighteen years, at 
the first moment of reverse swiftly turns about, asks who is going 
first to call for abdication, and then by a crowning stroke eagerly 
anticipates demands which the German government had not made, 
waits for no Prussian ultimatum, prays for no moderation in the 
conqueror, and in the overflowing of officious baseness urges France 
to come to terms with her adversary as speedily as she can, “ even 
though these terms include the loss of Alsace, Metz, and a strip of 
Lorraine.”' As if there were not things which it might be judicious 
to do, and yet would be infamous to recommend. ‘There is a wisdom 
that walks erect, and there is a caution that goes on its belly and 
eats dirt all its days, like the fabled serpent of the curse ; and the 
fact that they may both happen now and again to travel in the same 
path and by hazard turn in the same direction, is not enough to make 
them the same nor alike, nor prevent the one from being the guide 
to higher ways, while the other is the hateful tempter to all things 
brutal. Once more we have had the mortification of seeing the 
shameful hinder parts of English opinion turned to Europe, and once 
more the generosity and spirit of a nation not inferior to any other 
in either are hidden behind the ignoble words and grovelling ideas 
of a little clique of journalistic shadows. The protest of the work- 
men has been clear. They at any rate have done what they could 

(1) The Times, Sept. 7. 
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to show that there are distinct ideas in England on the war, and 
that these are neither represented by iguoble newspapers, nor by the 
bewildering words or impotent silence of a Prime Minister, who 
never took up a decided line about foreign affairs but once in his 
life, and that was when he declared with a terseness as unprecedented 
with him as it was unlucky, that the Southern slaveholders were 
made into a nation. 

Even, however, while one sets the highest value upon these French 
social ideas, which a republic would bring into more prominence 
than ever, and upon the influence which a French republic would 
have upon our own movement—an influence, I would repeat, so 
valuable, as to be worth any sacrifice on our part to strengthen it— 
there are other considerations which cannot safely be lost sight of 
in weighing the propriety of intervention, or even of a mediation other 
than of a warm and benevolent, yet emphatically impartial kind. If 
the French Republic is to be truly effective, either as an instrument of 
order and progress at home, or as a leavening element in England and 
elsewhere, it must stand by the firmness of its own strength. It must 
possess a stable equilibrium by virtue of internal forces. With this, 
diplomatic and military weakness would be no drawback to the exercise 
of profound power in the order of social ideas, which must make their 
way by other methods than the sword. Without it, no relief that 
Great Britain could bring into the field would be of any avail, and 
no material aid from foreign sources could secure, or do anything 
towards securing, that equilibrium. The true contest to which we 
have to look forward is a domestic contest among French parties and 
French forces. We shall be profoundly affected by its issue. We shall 
assuredly watch it with intense interest and agitation. But nothing 
that we can do will decide the event or award the victory according 
to our aspirations. We are as one watching the contest between 
disease and strength in a friend sick of a fever. In the mortal 
struggles of a society, no situation is more trying and more difficult 
than this of the ardently interested but helpless onlooker. Yet it is 
a situation constantly necessary, and the only satisfaction possible in 
connection with it would be that we had behaved under the necessity 
with a patience as far removed from spiritless acquiescence on the 
one hand, as from impotent petulance on the other. We have to 
watch the learning of a bitter lesson, and the passage, which cannot* 
be accomplished vicariously, through the most frightful ordeal in 
political history. Were we not similarly placed during the civil war 
in America? If we had intervened in that struggle, we should, as 
a matter of fact, have been drawn in by Lord Palmerston on the 
side of the nation that Mr. Jefferson Davis had made. But even if 
our intervention could have been on the side of freedom, it was yet 
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an essential condition of the true triumph of the North that it should 
be the result of its own force and effort. It is the same in France. 
She will only be in the long run what she can make herself. 

Let us add two more considerations. Supposing that we were to 
arm, or violently and successfully agitate, against Germany on 
behalf of the French Republic, who knows but that subsequent turns 
and chances should prove that we had armed and expended life and 
treasure, not on behalf of the French Republic at all, but for the 
sake of some miserable phantom of Orleanism, or, still worse, for the 
sake of some military dictator, whom events may bring to the top? 
Next, it can hardly be denied that the sympathies of those sections 
of the English nation which still hold the reins of government,—until 
the workmen have learned to use, and to insist upon the use of, their 
political power,—would be entirely hostile to all the ideas and forms of 
such a government as would alone be worth our while to fight for; 
nor can it be doubtful that the influence which we might have 
acquired by an armed or other intervention would be employed, 
during the reconstruction of France, on the side of Orleanism or 
some other monarchical compromise. In other words, so long as the 
influence of England means only the influence of the aristocratic and 
moneyed part of England, then really the less influence we have the 
better ; for it is sure to incline invariably towards retrograde causes. 


Let us now turn. to a second opinion on a different subject, which 
has sprung up in an entirely different quarter. The favourite lesson 
of the war with many of those who think that to support a Liberal 
Government is to be a Liberal, is that we ought with the least pos- 
sible delay to reproduce in England the Prussian military system, or 
to invent something of our own of a similar kind. To begin with, 
one must look with suspicion upon any project either for military 
re-organisation or anything else in the sphere of national reconstruc- 
tion which comes to us with the recommendation of certain journals, 
notorious for their anti-popular instincts, and a lord who under the 
cloak of Liberal professions conceals an obstructiveness that the pos- 
session of a little intellectual force would have perhaps made a 
serious public nuisance. Again, it must strike everybody at the 
very outset of the discussion as an incredible thing, that the system 
which may be suitable enough for a country like Prussia, in her 
peculiar stage of national development, with a national existence to 
vindicate and complete against neighbours bent on breaking up her 
work, should be either suitable or requisite for a country situated so 
entirely differently as England is, with her territory rounded, with- 
out any aggressive power at her gates, without designs of conquest 
or trespass on other powers, and fairly launched in industrial and 
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pacific paths. Surely it would be very marvellous that we should 
be under any necessity of retracing our steps and marching back 
under the disused yoke of feudal services and a crushing military 
system. Is our entry into the competition of bloated armaments to 
be the first condition of our impressing on other countries that 
universal disarming, which we have been so sedulously, and in truth 
so honourably, preaching for the last fourteen years? Do not let us 
for an instant suppose that even if we had as powerful an army as 
any system that the nation would ever accept is likely to give us, we 
should be better able to make our moral power more effectively felt 
than is the case now. Facility in backing diplomacy by arms may 
be necessary in dealing with barbarous governments; and it may be 
useful in transactions with governments that cannot be classified 
exactly as barbarous; only, in this case, it is not your moral, but 
your material power, that is at the ultimate root of whatever 
influence you may be able to exercise, and, if this be so, it would be 
much better to face the truth, and leave off a canting pretence. 
There is such a thing as moral power, but not for a nation that 
proves its own lack of faith in moral power by arming to the teeth. 
Take the influence of the United States. The French and Germans 
are both thoroughly aware that America has no army, nor any 
superlative navy; yet it is not difficult, if it is excessively humi- 
liating, to perceive that if moral power means the property which 
causes other nations to attach a high value to your opinion and sym- 
pathy, and a real respect to the integrity and disinterestedness of 
your judgment, the moral power of the people of the United States 
is far greater both over Germany and France, or over the 
most influential classes in each country, than the moral power 
of Great Britain either is now, or is ever likely to be, if she supposes 
that it comes of mere improved army organisation. Can you raise 
no voice for peace, for humanity, for freedom, until you have com- 
mitted yourselves to a domestic policy that is to fill people with 
ideas of war, to teach them skill in a savage trade, and to substitute 
for civil liberty the licence of martial law? On this last point, Mr. 
Beesly has spoken admirably, and, we may hope, with decisive effect, 
to the London workmen. 

“What would be the effect of this system on our political liberty,” 
he says, ‘‘ may be seen most clearly by asking ourselves how it would 
work in any individual case. When political feeling runs high, when 
there are gatherings in Trafalgar Square and processions to Hyde 
Park, a London workman is master of his own actions., He can 
attend public meetings, he can consult with his friends, he can arrange 
with them how to act in certain emergencies. If he thinks a demon- 
stration unwise or premature, he can walk out and look at it with his 
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hands in his pockets; if he thinks it useful he can join it; if he 
thinks it wants putting down he can get sworn in as a special con- 
stable. But if he was No. 999 in the reserve of a regiment, at the 
first symptom of commotion he would be summoned to report himself 
at head-quarters, he would have some Lord Elcho for his colonel, 
some master builder or master tailor for his captain, and his foreman 
for sergeant or corporal. Standing in the ranks in his barrack-yard 
he would have little means of learning what was going on, or of con- 
sulting with the friends he trusts, still less of himself contributing to 
form public opinion; and he would be liable at any moment to be 
ordered to do something which his conscience abhorred. To put it 
shortly —How can liberty be rendered surer by making every private 
citizen amenable to martiallaw? Such an arrangement might suit the 
noblemen and game preservers, the great employers, and West-end 
shopkeepers, but if the working-men, the destined rank and file of 
this precious militia, who have got the franchise at last, and can 
make their weight felt at a general election, if they allow Lord Elcho, 
or any one else, to get such schemes any further than the columns of 
the Times, they will deserve to lose their liberties.” 


Only the most shallow observer of the Prussian successes can 
suppose that they were due merely to that external and mechanical 
organisation which it is absurdly supposed would at once raise 
England out of her present alleged impotency. Respect for brains, 
faith in science, constant feeling after improvement,—what altera- 
tion of your reserves, what new enlistment acts, what reconstruction 
of militia and volunteers, will stamp these qualities deep into the 
people ? Will the exaction of thirty or three hundred drills a year 
from every able-bodied male in the country make us into a vigorous 
and self-respecting nation, so long as commissions are matter of pur- 
chase, and so long as the whole machine is to be under the direction 
of those poor dull heads which issue forth highly feathered from 
Cambridge House and Marlborough House on review days? Will 
ever so much conversancy with the jargon of the brigadier impart to 
us a readier accessibility to reason, a firmer confidence in the intelli- 
gence, a more resolute conviction that the career should be open to 
the talents, and a greater contempt for that bastard authority which 
is born, not of merit nor ability, but of privilege or wealth? As if 
any amount of mechanical organisation imposed from without, could 
give new heart to a people that cannot for the life of it get even a 
simple measure of justice like the University Tests Bill passed in 
the face of a little group of obstructive lords. 

If an end is to be put, without open breach and revolution, to the 
want of energetic and self-respecting action in England, we shall have 
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to begin at the beginning ; and the beginning is an undivided nation. 
England, like Germany, has need to pray for, and to effect, national 
unity. If anybody thinks that we are a united people, let him 
consider the insolent bitterness with which the journals of the 
broadcloth-wearing classes speak of the workmen and their friends 
and leaders. As soon as the workmen have achieved in effect, 
that political mastery which the Conservative Reform Bill placed 
within their reach.in theory, it will be time enough for them to 
consider what form of military organisation they will choose. Mean- 
while, if they suffer a military organisation to be fastened upon 
them, either by their despisers in the press or by their enemies in 
Parliament, they will deserve all they get, and quickly be made the 
implements of the oppression of their ownorder. Let us realise the 
significance of the fact that those politicians who are most anxious for 
military improvement, like Lord Carnarvon, the last speaker on the 
subject, are the chartered enemies of every other kind of improve- 
ment; and that the writers and talkers who vapour about the pre- 
servation of our national independence, are the very men who 
habitually stand in the way of that independence being made worth 
preserving. 
EpitTor. 
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THE LAWS OF VERSE; OR, PRINCIPLES OF VERSIFICATION EXEMPLIFIED IN 
METRICAL TRANSLATIONS, &c. By J. J. Sytvester, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 1870. 


Tire Cosmos of the natural world is perfect of its kind. If this proposition be 
not presumed by the physical investigator, it most certainly is the crown of 
his labours. In point of fact, one element in that cosmical perfection is tacitly 
assumed by every inquirer in these days of exact knowledge—viz., that the 
world is subject to ‘“‘the reign of law,” and that every law to which it is 
amenable may be exactly made known to him, provided only that he knows 
how to put Nature to the question. 

The beauty of poesy, in like manner, may be presumed to be due, in some 
measure, to the laws of verse; but with this difference, that while all Nature is 
perfect art, some poetry is not art at all; is, on the contrary, in open violation 
of eyery law of versification, be the sense it conveys ever so good. Given that 
a poem is admirable to a good ear, a sound taste, and a refined jndgment, we 
may be sure that its excellence is partly owing to its subjection to law, and wo 
need not despair of determining what law or laws it obeys. It is not pretended 
that a knowledge of the laws of versification is sufficient to make a poet, any 
more than the adept at physical science can make a world. The poet, like the 
world-maker, must be endowed with creative powers. The poet, like the 
world-maker, is found to exercise those powers in submission to definite laws. 
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In the absence of such knowledge we shall probably find as many opinions as 
men on the question—What is good verse? In fact, apart from that knowledge, 
it is impossible to define verse at all. Verse being a species of literary com- 
position, we make a beginning by defining the genus. ‘‘ How endless,” writes 
Coleridge to Gilman (5th Dec., 1816), ‘‘ are the difficulties of composing when 
the writer understands and binds himself down to attend to the threefold 
ordonnance of sound, of image, and of logic.” Here the words “ threefold 
ordonnance,” &c., are a feeling after law—law which in this matter, as in every 
other, takes the form of a threefold rhythm, of position, negation, and recon- 
ciliation. By further differentiating these three moments we may make our 
definition approximate to one of verse, as distinct from prose. ‘‘In poetry,” 
writes the eminent author of the work now lying before us, ‘“‘ we have sound, 
thought, and words (i.e., thought clothed in sound); accordingly, the subject 
falls naturally into three great divisions, the cogitative, the expressional, and 
the technical, to which we may give the respective names of pneumatic, 
linguistic, and rhythmic. It is only with rhythm that I profess to deal.” We 
have thus, clearly defined, the position occupied by this author in professing to 
teach us something new concerning “‘ the principles of versification.” 

The teacher is an old friend with a new face. Great honour has deservedly 
invested the name of Dr. Sylvester as the co-inventor of the theory of linear trans- 
formations, and of the theory of partitions. He is also the sole inventor of that 
remarkable algebraical structure called the theory of reducible cyclodes. He is 
certainly the foremost algebraist, and, on the whole, one of the two greatest 
mathematicians in England. In March last it was announced that he was to 
deliver a Friday evening lecture at the Royal Institution, on Chance, and much 
expectation was rife on the subject, as he was known to have elaborated a theory 
of observation in extension of that founded by Gauss. But the mathematician 
was otherwise engaged, and the lecture did not come off. Just as we were 
looking to him for the promulgation of a new branch of the calculus of pro- 
babilities he appears before the public in the ambitious character of poet, critic, 
and philosopher, thus exemplifying in himself that subtle rhythmic movement 
which plays so essential a part in his ‘‘ Laws of Verse.” 

The volume in which Dr. Sylvester plays these three parts consists of an 
excellent preface of more than prefatory importance: a collection of his own 
metrical translations from the Latin, the German, and the Italian, and of a 
great number of original short poems, said to be anonymous, whose paternity, 
nevertheless, may be safely divined from the remarks on page 81. We cannot 
doubt that they are from the same mint as the translations; but while we 
draw this inference from the author’s own words, it is but justice to him to say 
that he puts them forth “‘as a better sort of nonsense-verses [published] for the 
sake of exemplifying syzygetic principles,” which we may be pardoned for 
calling ostentatious modesty, or, at best, unjustifiable self-depreciation. The 
remainder of this volume consists of the inaugural address to Section A, at 
Exeter, and a series of letters, originally printed in the columns of Nature, 
which were called forth by a sentence in the lecture relating to the doctrine of 
Kant on Time and Space. 

On the present occasion we shall restrict our remarks to that portion of ‘‘ The 
Laws of Verse” in which the author appears in the characters of critic and poet, 
This portion may be correctly described as specimens of lyrical verse annotated 
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upon definite principles. The annotations are, indeed, much more cursory than 
might be wished; but their excuse lies in the fact that the book grew out of a 
metrical translation of Horace’s famous ode, Tyrrhena regum progenies, in which 
the author had endeavoured at once to give Horace, for the first time, a thoroughly 
satisfactory reading, and to illustrate the necessary laws of versification. 

Let us very briefly consider our author’s legislation on the subject of verse. 
We have seen that the present volume is concerned with one of the three prin- 
cipal branches of the art of verse, viz., rhythmic. This he subdivides into metric, 
chromatic, and synectic. Each of these is on the same principle triply subdivided. 
Metric treats verse as composed of feet, that is the discrete or discontinuous 
aspect of verse. Thus we say, such a verse is iambic, because every foot in it 
is an iamb, or because that is the measure on which it is constructed. If a 
foot be not an iamb it may be so read by virtue of the accentuation or sus- 
pension of this or that syllable. We see, then, that metric is subdivided into 
accent, quantity, and suspensions. Chromatic, the art of vocal and consonantal 
colouring, we pass over. Synectic (a term borrowed from Cauchy’s ‘‘Theory of 
Functions”) treats verse as continuous, and it is with this that Dr. Sylvester is 
chiefly concerned. Synectic is also triadically divided. The liaison of words, 
as being a welding of their terminal and initial sounds, he calls anastomosis, a 
formidable word enough, but not more so than its Latin equivalent, inosculation. 
The iteration, imitation, or clash of sounds, in different parts of a line or in dis- 
tinct lines, he calls symptosis; an art which evidently depends on the power we 
have of retaining sounds, so that separate sounds may, as it were, coalesce, and 
thus rivet distinct lines or parts of a line into one harmonious whole. The 
continuous stream in which both are functionally involved he calls, after 
astronomy, or algebra, phonetic syzygy. It was with this great principle of 
versification that our author started in search of the laws of verse which seem 
to have spontaneously fallen into his hand in the form of triads. ‘‘ Without 
phonetic syzygy,” he writes, ‘‘rhythmical composition is no more like verse 
than shoddy is like cloth; it is this which gives fibre and texture to versi- 
fication, and explains the success of generally accepted quotations, proverbial 
sayings, and happy repartees.” 

C. M. IncrzEsy. 
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